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Arr. 1—EVILS OF A WANT OF FAITH. 


A SERMON BY THE EDITOR. 


John xx. 25.—Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe. 


This was said by Thomas when he was told that Jesus, 
whom he had seen executed.on the cross, a few days before, 
had appeared in living fleshly shape, and conversed with his 
disciples. He would not believe it except on the evidence of 
his senses. Was this right or wrong in Thomas? Was it 
merely a proper caution in an important matter, a just incre- 
dulity—or was it a bad sort of scepticism, a faithlessness, a 
distrust of God and his power? I think the latter—I think it 
showed a wrong state Finind—e want of that faith which is 
the rational foundation of all religion, and without which there 
is no use in pretending to religion—the faith which Jesus was 
always commanding his disciples to cherish and increase. My 
reasons for thinking so | will give, but will first state what | 
conceive faith to mean in the Bible. As faith is a fundamental, 
a most important part of religion, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that we should have right ideas in regard to it. Re- 
garding the subject of Faith in this light, and thinking it a 
point very apt to be darkened and misunderstood—to be 
placed in opposition to Reason, as if a faithful Christian must 
be half out of his senses—to be made to refer to doctrines and 
creeds and matters which belong to the understanding to de- 
termine, instead of the feelings and heart—it can hardly be too 
often explained and defended on the right grounds. 

When I say then, that you ought to have faith, that you 
and all men are very ome it, and that only in propor- 
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tion as you gain it, can you be noble, or strong, or free, or 
happy in your mind’s state. I am not urging you to believe 
any doctrines, or opinions, or creeds whatever. I am not 
commanding you to be a Unitarian, or a Trinitarian; a Upj. 
versalist or a Baptist. All that is the business of the un- 
derstanding to settle. Think for yourselves, judge for your. 
selves, decide for yourselves, which of these creeds, and 
sets of opinions is the right one. Neither I nor any other 
human being has a right to interfere, in any possible way 
with your decision on these points—for Reason in the mind 
of man is the inspiration of God’s Spirit, and it is the duty, 
the positive duty of every man not to tamper with his rea- 
son, nor suffer others to tamper with it, but to employ it 
faithfully in discovering the truth. 

But what I mean by having Faith, is this—Realize your 
connexion with the world of spirits. Remain not looking 
constantly at the earth—clinging always to the soil—believing 
yourself merely an animal of flesh, and blood, and _ bones. 
Think not so much of earthly things, more of heavenly things. 
You have a soul as well as a hody—no, | am mistaken. You 
area soul, Al\l of you are souts—and these bodies, these out- 
ward forms, are tents in which we dwell—clothing with which 
we are clothed upon—they belong to us, they are not us. 
You cannot deny this—now realize it. Make it more and 
more a real conviction, and then you will have Faith. Be- 
lieve that a man is not profited who gains the whole world and 
loses his own soul. We know this now—it is plain and evi- 
dent, but we do not believe it soas to act upon it. If we did, 
we should have Faith. 

We should believe in our soul’s existence quite as much, or 
more, than that of our body, and hence we should also believe 
more firmly in the fixed and certain nature of the laws of our 
mind than of the world about us. I can conceive that a person 
might believe more firmly in the existence of certain truths 
than in the world of sense—for instance, in the being of a 
God, and I think this faith would be perfectly rational and 
well founded. 

Others say, however, We will only believe on the evidence 
of our senses—we will not, and ought not, to believe any 
thing of which our bodily senses do not inform us and testify. 
Now I say the mind has its senses as well as the body. For 
instance, it perceives its own existence; so it perceives its own 
thoughts and feelings. It perceives its own ideas—it 1s 4 
great deal more sure of their existence than it is of the exist- 
ence of the tree or the house which seems to be standing be- 
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, fore its eyes. The bodily senses may be deceived—for in- 


stance, panoramas, or pictures of cities may be painted so skilfully 
that it is impossible for us to realize that the actual houses 
and streets and palaces are not before our eyes. So that in 
the natural phenomena called the mirage, the sailor sees rising 
up before him a beautiful shore covered with lofty trees and 
glancing steeples and tall towers, when he knows that there 
is nothing but ocean all around him. In these cases and 
many others like them, we do not believe the testimony of our 
senses, We believe in the conclusions of our reason. So too 
when we see the tricks of a juggler—how he appears to swal- 
low knives and do other wonderful things, we disbelieve our 
senses because our reason tells us that he cannot have the 
power of breaking through the laws of nature. We thus see 
that Reason is more to be relied in than the bodily senses; it is 
placed above them and judges of their testimony. 

Faith, then is a confidence in those truths woose evidence 
is not to be found in the outward world but in the everlasting 
reason of mankind—-things not to be seen or heard, or touched 
with the bodily eye, ear, or hand—invisible to sense, but living 
and real to the thoughts and to the heart. This confidence 
does not come of itself; it can never come to those who remain 
busy with this outward world, and forgetting the whole world 
within them. There is a bright sun shining over our heads, 
but we cannot see it if we will not look up, but keep 
oureyes fastened on the dust around our feet. 

According to this view of the subiect, Saint Thomas was 
deficient in Faith, When the disciples came and told him, 
that their master who had been crucified and buried, had been 
seen by them alive—he looked upon the story as so very im- 
probable as not to be credited except upon the strongest testi- 
mony. But was it so very improbable? Had he not seen in 
his long intercourse with his Master any tokens of divine 
power? Had his eyes been closed, and his ears dulled, so that 
he could not see with his eyes and hear with his ears, all the 
wonderful deeds and marvellous words which his master had 
done and spoken in the presence of his nation? Could he have 
followed so long in the steps of Jesus, and never thought of 
asking what was the object, what was to be the end of ail this 
toil and travel and suflering? He wanted faith—faith in the 
Almighty Father in whom Jesus trusted—Faith in the power 
and promises of God—the faith which would continue to hope 
in the darkest hour, when all human expectations seemed 
baflled, that God was able to give life to stones, and breathe a 
spirit into the cold corpse, and that he would, in this or some 
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other way maintain his good cause. If this had been his 
state of feeling, and this ought to have been bis state of feeling 
he would have been in expectation of some such event as that 
of the resurrection, and have been ready to believe, because 
the event was rational and probabie, without waiting till his 
assent was forced from him by testimony which he could not 
resist. 

I will now describe some of the evils which result from a 
want of Faith. 

1. A want of Faith is the principal source of a disbelief of 
Christianity. In other words, the main source of deism is a 
want of confidence in spiritual truths of any kind—a disposition 
to believe certainly only in the visible world. This is the 
chief source of Deism,and Deism er disbelief in any revelation 
from God is a great evil. I wish to explain these positions 
and illustrate them a little. Some Christians look on Infidels 
with horror—others look on them with anger. These two 
feelings seem to me misplaced. I think we should look upon 
an Infidel with pity. 

When a person is very much shocked and filled with horror 
at meeting with any of the forms of infidelity, it seems to indi- 
cate that his own faith is not perfectly sound and secure. To 
see another man denying, disturbs him because he is not per- 
fectly confident in the grounds of his belief. He feels him- 
self a littleshaken. But one who has considered and examined, 
and knows why he believes, is not so easily moved. The 
faithful Christian would not be shocked though all the world 
but himself should turn heathen and deny all religion. He 
would mourn, but would continue unmoved, firm as a rock in 
his own belief. Ifa man, at midday, tell me that there is no 
sun in the heavens, and that the earth is shrouded in darkness, 
it does not disturb me. Because he is blind and cannot see it, 
he does not remove it from the sky. And so when an unbe- 
liever tells me that he sees no proof of a revelation being made 
by Christ, if I know that the heavenly life, which is the light 
of men, does shine out from the words of these gospels, his de- 
nial throws no shroud over it to darken and hide it. Let him 
say—there is no God—let him blaspheme his name, and de- 
vote himself to the work of rooting out all reverence for Him 
from the hearts of men. By all his mad endeavor he cannot 
injure the Infinite one. God is giving him the very powers 
by which he blasphemes his name. There is nothing dreadful 
in Infidelity—no cause for dread. 

Therefore the Christian need not feel horror, and he ought 
not to feel anger against the Infidel, The main source of In- 
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fidelity, to be sure, in most men, is a blameable want of confi- 
‘Bs dence in their own spiritual nature—blameable, because they 

might have increased their Faith in unseen things by contem- 

plation, self-examination, and prayer. If all the world were 

spitual and holy, and religious, | do not doubt that they 

would all be Christians. Still, in the present state of mankind, 
\ there are many other causes of infidelity over which a man 
has no power. Association with Christians whose lives con- 
tradict their profession—being educated in a country where 
the spirit of Christianity is lost in its form—corruptions of 
scripture doctrines which teach as christianity, absurdities and 
contradictions which disgust the understanding, or statements 
which shock all the best moral feelings. These things are a 
source of a great deal of infidelity; and for infidelity springing 
from such sources, no man is to be blamed. And it is wholly 
out o: our power tosay when Infidelity does become blameable, 
because we can never distinguish with any certainty in particu- 
lar cases. God alone can tell the bounds of innocent error 
and guilty wandering—let us leave it to him to judge. 

But though Infidelity is not a thing to be looked upon with 
horror nor with anger, it is always to be regarded with pity, 
because it is agreat evil. Look at the effects of a belief in 
Christ in the present world only, and we shall be convinced that 
afirm and rational religious faith is the greatest blessing which 
can be conferred on a human being. It changes sorrow and 
pain into joy—guides him steadily through all the perplexities 
of his earthly way—gives him an object for which to strive— 
unfolds his mind—enlarges his feelings—fills him with con- 
stant confidence and peace. He who disbelieves revelation 
wants all this. His soul wants a support, his life an aim. 

We are still to show how it is that a want of faith produces 
disbelief in Christianity. The great cause of Deism is a re- 
luctance to believe in miracles. These are the difficulties—the 
stumbling-block to a modern unbeliever. He would rest his 
argument on the statement of Hume.—“It is more likely that 
human testimony should be false, than that a miracle should 
be true.” Now this, stated thus generally, is as much as to 
say, that no testimony could prove a miracle, or that it is impos- 
sible that a miracle should ever have taken place; that it is impos- 
sible in the nature of things, for the laws of nature ever to have 
been interrupted. Therefore, God himself could not have inter- 
rupted them—hence the unbeliever must think of God not as the 
author and supporter of the laws of nature, but as himself subject 
to them. He cannot therefore be considered as supreme. Now 
what a view this is to take of the most High!and on what grounds 
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do we suppose these laws of nature to be eternal? Because we 
have seen no interruption in them during the few short years we 
have inhabited this planet? Or because we have heard of 
none except those recorded in the Bible in any other age of 
the history of the earth. But what are the few thousand 
years of the life of this world to eternity. That God, as the 
author of nature, can perform miracles, or cause them to be 
performed, is certain—that He will do so, if a sufficient occa- 
sion and purpose should present itself, is also certain. That 
such a sufficient purpose is to be found in the communication 
of those truths which are to purify, exalt, enlighten, animate, 
and save the sow/ is believed by the man of Faith; that is, by 
the man who has accustomed himself to reflect on spiritual 
things. Buthe who hardly knows whether he has, or has not 
a soul—he who thinks the object of life to be the enjoyment of 
worldly pleasures, He sees no sufficient purpose for miracles, 
and therefore he will not believe them. A want of Faith, 
therefore, leads to a disbelief of Christianity, and that is, as | 
hope I have shown, a great evil. 

2. The second evil resulting from a want of faith is Atheism. 
We have seen already that the principle of Hume by which he 
denies miracles, leads directly to atheism, since it involves 
their impossibility, and thus subjects God to the dominion of 
the laws of nature. In other words it dethrones God, and sub- 
stitutes a cold, iron, system of laws at the head of the universe. 
John Neal, in one of his novels, says, that even the testimony 
of his senses could not convince him of the reality of a miracle. 
Nothing could convince him of it. Should he see a decaying 
corpse, from which life had long departed, raised up by a 
word, and standing and speaking—he would believe it some 
deception and no miracle. Is it necessary to prove that one 
who thinks thus is in fact an atheist—that he has no real 
conception of Gop—that Ais divinity is in reality a system 
of laws, and that he knows of no kind Providence, no loving 
Father, no spiritual Friend. That the principles of modern 
infidelity lead directly to atheism is proved likewise by facts. 
Most of the deists of the present time are avowed atheists. 
This is going a step beyond their masters. Spinoza has been 
called a pious man—Rousseau was religious in his own way— 
Hume thought it impossible for any one to deny the existence 
of God—Voltaire wrote one of the best of his novels to prove 
his existence from the marks of intelligence in the works of 
nature—but their followers carrying out their principles, 
openly deny that there exists in the universe any higher m- 
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telligence than that of man. The infidels of the present day 
are generally atheists. 

[s it necessary, in order to show that Atheism is an evil, to 
lift the veil which hangs over the grave, dividing Time from 
Eternity, and show you the wrath of God revealed against the 
impious blasphemer of his Majesty. Ohno. What sort of a 
hell may await him who has renounced his God, in the other 
world, | know not, but I know that this world is a hell to him. 
He carries his torments with him wherever he goes. He is 
like a child who has run away from his father’s home and 
finds itself lost in the populous streets of a city, surrounded 
with strange faces, and seeing people hurrying by who do not 
see, or are careless, of its tears and terror. There is no one 
to whom it can appeal, or ask help with confidence. A God is 
necessary to us in this world of suffering, so necessary, that 
as Voltaire says, if there was none, we should invent one. 
The rich, the comfortable, the happy, may live for a time re- 
gardless of God—but what shall the poor, the neglected, the 
forsaken, those who suffer unjustly, those whose hopes are 
disappointed, whose strength and spirits are broken, what 
shall these do without a God? 

That were a grief I could not bear, 
Didst thou not hear and answer prayer— 
But a prayer hearing, answering God 
Supports me under every load. 

The belief in God is “a necessary support to those on whom 
society imposes hard and heavy burdens, uncheered by any 
hopes of future fortune, or any of the solaces of self-love.” 
So says the most profound French Philosopher of the day. 
A world full of atheists! Can we conceive a more horrible 
idea, than of such a state, where all the bad passions are let 
loose, freed from all restraints of religion. But such a time 
can never come. Religion is a natural want of our mind, 
and human beings can no more get rid of their religion, than 
of the necessity of eating or sleeping. The harangues of 
atheists against religion are about as sensible and likely to be 
as effectual, as if some one should rise up and tell us that it is 
nothing but an antiquated prejudice which makes us think it 
hecessary to sleep during the night, that it is an injury to us 
to lose so much of our time from labor and enjoyment—that it 
is the mechanics who make our beds and bedsteads, who nour- 
ish and confirm this notion of the necessity of sleeping, for 
their own interest. Those who represent religion as a preju- 
dice originated by priests for their own benefit, show as little 
knowledge of human nature as this. Let no one think to 
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reason out of man the tendencies which have been stamped 
upon his mind by the Almighty Father. 

3. The last evil which flows from a want of Faith, is the 
debasing of our nature. It is a confidence in his spiritual re- 
lationship, his connexion with something better than dust and 
stones which gives man all his nobleness, and magnanimity, 
and greatness of mind. It is the consciousness that he and 
other men have sometimes high thoughts, and noble feel. 
ings, that he has the power of doing sometimes a generous 
action, it is the belief finally that he is the child of God, made 
in his image, acted upon by his spirit, and intended by him 
for immortality, these are the sort of thoughts which produce 
and strengthen magnanimity of character. Lord Bacon re- 
marks that as a dog, who finds himself supported by a man, 
has more generosity and courage, because he depends on this 
nature which is higher and better than his own: so a man who 
rests and assures himself of divine protection and favor, gath- 
ers a force and faith, which human nature in itself could never 
attain. Is it not certain that a being made up of a soul and 
body, who wholly neglects to strengthen or improve his soul, 
and seeks only to gratify the wants of the body, must debase 
his nature. One of the old poets makes man’s principal dis- 
tinction over the other animals, consist in his having a face 
which looks up to the stars. But if he does not choose to 
employ it in such contemplation, but prefers to inspect the 
earth, he resigns bis distinction and prerogative. 

I have mentioned what I think to be some of the evils of a 
want of confident belief and persuasion of the reality of things 
of the spiritual world—of our soul, of God, of Truth, of Heaven. 
This confidence grows up by exercise. Accustom yourselves 
to think of God, to pray to him, to thank him for his goodness, 
and you will soon have a more real, and deep and living faith 
in his existence. Look into your own heart, examine your 
own character and tendencies and powers, and you will obtain 
a true faith and respect for your own soul and spirit. But no 
one ever has enough of Faith; all have constant occasion to 
make the prayer—*Lord! I believe—help thou mine unbelief.” 
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Art. 2.—A VISION. 


Is cum languore corporis nec membris uti, nec sensibus potest, incidit in visa varia, 
et incerta ex reliquiis, ut ait Aristoteles, inherentibus earum rerum, quas vigi- 
lans gesserit aut cogitarit. Cic. de Divin. Lib. 11 c. 62. 


In the last stage of a low nervous fever—when the powers 
of life, exhausted by protracted disease, seem to be gradually 
and silently fading away, like the flame of an expiring taper— 
[ had passed from the low muttering delirium, so common in 
this species of disease, into that cali and quiet, but altogether 
helpless state, which often precedes dissolution. | was perfectly 
sensible of what was passing in my chamber and at my _ bed- 
side. I could hear the motions,—the voices of those around 
me. I distinctly perceived the entrance and departure of my 
medical attendant—telt the pressure of his fingers on my pulse, 
and heard the mingled tone of despondence and sympathy 
with which he assured my friends that this must probably be 
his last visit. The family assembled at my bed-side; and I 
heard that voice which I should never cease to revere, had ] 
only this recollection of it, lifting itself up to heaven in my be- 
half, and making application before the throne of God for the 
spirit that they believed was departing. It ceased—and, one 
after another,—father, mother, brothers and sisters, came to 
take their last look of one so beloved,—though so imperfect. 
| felt the tender pressure of affection as they touched my 
passive hands, and heard the suppressed sobs, the whispers of 
condolence and comfort which were uttered as they left the 
room for the night. I would have given the world to have 
spoken, to have been able to recognize them by a look or a re- 
turn of the pressure; yet such was my utter exhaustion that 
I was totally unable to command a single muscle of my frame. 
When I was thus left to the solitary stillness of my chamber, 
the most horrible and awful conceptions possessed me. It 
seemed as if the universe had ceased to be; as if God and man 
existed no longer, and I were a lonely and isolated being in 
the desolate immensity of space; and as if even I—the last ex- 
isting thing—-were about to be swallowed up in the infinite 
gulf of annihilation. 

A few drops of cordial, with which my lips were wet by my 
attendant for the night, seemed to revive for a moment the 
spark of life. I opened my eyes, and with joy found myself 
able to gaze, for a last time, on the things around me. Oh! 
with what interest did I then look upon objects of the most 
trivial importance, The pitcher from which I was supplied 
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with drink, the spoon, the bowl, the curtains—all seemed to 
me like animated and conscious beings from whom it was 
painful to part. The candle, situated at a distance from my 
bed and partly hidden by a screen, cast a dim and uncertain 
gleam over the room. The shadows of various objects were 
thrown irregularly on the wall, which, as I relapsed into 
lethargy after the effect of the cordial had subsided—assumed 
various fantastic shapes. I felt a numbness and torpor extend- 
ing from my extremities over my whole frame. Every pulsa- 
tion of my heart, as if life were there concentrating its last 
efforts, seemed to be attended with an absolute and con:cious 
exertion of the will. I put my finger with difficulty on my 
wrist, and felt the artery throbbing feebly with a slight flut- 
tering motion. | put my hand on my heart—it was the last 
exertion of life—and found it beating so weakly as to be 
scarcely perceptible, and as it were about to cease forever. 
I believed myself dying—and the last impression on my mind, 
was that of dread at the thought of being ushered, ‘an unpre- 
pared soul,’ into the presence of that God, of whom, during my 
short life, 1 had thought so little and whom I had so impertectly 
worshipped, to answer for opportunities neglected and _privi- 
leges abused. Then all thought failed, all sensation ceased. 
The sound of the blazing fire—the ticking of the clock—all 
died away gradually on my ears, as he, who is descending into 
a long and dreary cavern, loses by degrees the cheerful light 
of heaven, ceases to hear the whispering of the trees, the mur- 
muring of the wind, and that real, though indescribable sound, as 


it were the breathing of nature, which the simple presence of 


existing objects seems always to send forth. But though | 
ceased to live as an inhabitant of earth, I was still conscious 
of existence. Yet I was totally ignorant of the form | had 
taken, and of the world to which I was transferred. 1 seemed 
to have a power of seeing and of hearing, yet without organs, 
by which impressions could be received. | found myself con- 
veyed rapidly away, by an unseen irresistible power, from our 
planet, and from the system to which it belongs. The earth 
and the pale crescent that attends it gradually lessened to my 
view, the sun and the planets diminished to points as | depart- 
ed, and at length not only our system, but the multitude of suns, 
worlds and systems, with which it is connected, all faded away 
in the infinite distance. This universe of bodies sparkling 
with light, filled but an atom of the field before me; they sunk 
a dim and indistinct speck in the void and fathomless immen- 
sity through which I past. The sensation produced by_ this 
departure from all that was endowed with life, or associated 
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with my ideas of existence, was most horrible. Every thing 
seemed utterly dark and horrible, and I feared that I had been 
carried beyond the reach of the divine power; that the hand of 
God was confined to the universe I had left; and that I, like a 
condemned sinner, had been thrust out from his presence to 
wander forever in the eternal gulf of Chaos. Terrible as it 
would have been to have entered the presence of an ang 
and offended Deity, the idea was far more dreadful that | had 
been carried where his arm did not extend, where his power 
even, could not reach me. But before long, from another 
quarter of this infinite ocean, a ray of hope seemed to beam. 

A single point of light glimmered through the darkness, and to 
rir point I approached. As I drew near, it enlarged and as- 
sumed a form and appearance similar to that of the universe | 
had left. Here too were stars and suns innumerable, blazing 
and revolving with the same infinite grandeur; and here too, 
system within system, world around world, rolled on un- 
changing and unchanged, in one unvaried ‘and everlasting 
glory. ‘| believed that I had now approached the dwelling of 
God, that here was the seat of his power, and that here in “the 
immediate influence of his presence was to be the habitation 
of departed spirits—the evil to wither under the beams of his 
wrath, the good to flourish in the rays of his mercy. My first 
impulse was to hasten to his throne and submit my fate to his 
merciful decision. But just on the borders of this universe, | 
telt myself arrested by the influence of some mighty power, 
whose presence awed and chilled my very soul; though it used 
no words, yet it transmitted impressions to me in a sensible 
and intelligible manner, and I internally shuddered at the pow- 
erful and ‘supernatural energy with which it communicated 
with me to this effect. 

‘You seek in vain, deluded spirit,a God whom your imagina- 
tion has painted and your folly adored. You find him> not, 
you cannot find him. Search the worlds you have left—the 
worlds you are coming to; there is nought in their arrange- 
ments, their revolutions or their order, which speaks the ex- 
istence of any thing more than matter. Your human reason 
has been able to discover the laws by which these revolutions 
are performed; the principles on which this order is preserved. 
These laws, these principles are the prerogatives of matter, 
self-existent and self-dependent, and of matter only. They 
are your God—they are all your God. Your wise men have told 
you, that this matter and these powers must have had a cre- 
ator. Fools! Is it easier to conceive of a spirit with power to 
create and govern matter, than of matter to create and govern 
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itself? How came this creator into existence? What created 
him? Can spirit more than matter exist uncreated? He must 
then have existed from all eternity. Short-sighted reasoning! 
Why heap absurdity on absurdity? Cannot this universe 
have existed from all eternity as wellas he? Cannot these laws 
and powers, which support its economy, have been existent and 
active, without beginning and without cause, as well as a 
being capable of calling them forth from nothing? You have 
only pushed the difficulty farther from you, because you were 
afraid to look at the conclusion. And to what does your 
boasted evidence of revelation amount? Your belief on affairs 
so important, is grounded on human truth, on the credibility 
of human witnesses—on evidence that has daily deceived 
you, that has imposed on your credulous species a thousand 
systems of fantastic superstition, built on foundations full as 
stable as that which deluded you. Then go, fond wretch! 
Get back to the grave you have deserted, and fatten the worms 
that are your brethren and your equals. Look for no immor- 
tality but that which your own powers can bestow. The 
God on whom you lean has deceived you like a broken reed. 
Where is the immortality which he has promised you, which 
he has breathed into you? Where is that soul, so etherial, so 
celestially gifted, with which you were to soar up to heaven, 
and there, with the eternal, inhabit eternity. Like the wind 
that whistles over your grave, you know not whence it came, 
nor whither it has gone.’ 

My intellect, my very existence seemed to wither into 
nothing as these sentiments, weak and groundless as they 
would have seemed to me in my waking hours, became im- 
pressed on my mind, and I immediately found myself changed 
from the aspiring and ethereal spirit I had just felt myself to 
be, back to the mortal and decaying body I had left. I lost at 
once the censciousness of any but my material existence. | 
did not feel myseifa spirit chained to the inanimate carcass— 
but I seemed to be the mouldering carcass itself. I experi- 
enced all those nameless horrors that a living tenant of the 
grave might be imagined to suffer. Stretched on my cold 
and narrow bed, I was destined to await the gradual but cer- 
tain destruction which approached. I was sensible of the 
commencing decay of my frame. I felt my eyessinking away 
from the orbits they had filled—the flesh melting and peeling 
away from my bones—and the worm, whose hunger Is never 
satiated, gnawing, gnawing at my heart,and crawling, sluggish, 
cold and deathly, through every fibre, and into every recess 0 
my body. Thisstate continued till ages after ages had crept 
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away: till [had long lost the proportion and integrity of my form; 
till my flesh, yea, my bones themselves had mouldered into 
dust—till the hand of human toil had opened the sepulchre 
where I lay, and the winds of heaven had scattered my ashes 
ever the face of the earth. 

Yet after all this, I retained my powers of reason, and my 
sense of individual existence. I was conscious of still contin- 
uing to be a thinking, intelligent being, though my corporeal 
fabric had ceased to exist. I became convinced that there 
must be something inconsistent in the belief 1 had been per- 
suaded to embrace; that I must be something more than mate- 
rial, for although my material part had mouldered away, yet | 
remained the same. I cursed the folly that had kept me inured 
so long in that narrow cell; for it seemed as if it had been an 
act of my own choice, the consequence of my own conviction. 

Again, and with renovated powers, as if disencumbered from 
the clods of mortality, | ascended into spheres, where light all 
pervading and self-dependent filled every thing around me. 
Inspired with new hopes, I determined once more to seek the 
author of nature, and to know whether, as the evil spirit had 
persuaded me, the whole of this wonderful fabric of the uni- 
verse was indeed produced by the brute laws of matter, acting 
without object and without end. The light in which I stood 
seemed to display to me the amazing structure of the whole 
creation, as clearly as we behold the machinery of a clock ora 
planetarium. In the motions of world around world, and sys- 
tems influencing systems, I traced causes producing effects, 
and these effects in their turn becoming causes, through innu- 
merable successions with the rapidity of thought, and with in- 
tellect as of an angel, yet I could come to no end, and I could 
ind no beginning. The whole seemed to be a series of mo- 
ions and operations revolving in a circle—and I could, at no 
particular point, trace that power which gave life and energy 
tothe whole. I was bewildered—I was disheartened, and was 
wain about to give myself up to the suggestions of despair, 
when I became, as before, sensible of the influence and im- 
pressions of some superior power. 

‘Do you compare, feeble and erring spirit—the works of God 
with yourown? Do you look to find the universe constructed 
‘ua model of human invention? Do you believe that God, 
ike the meaner powers which give energy to the machines you 
‘ontrive, acts only on one spot of this vast universe, and that 
the whole is thence moved by a succession of influences? Can 
you find such a spot? Look at the structure and economy of 
your own body, which, short . as.it was, can teach a better 
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lesson than all the wisdom of man. Can you there fix on one 
point, where exists and acts the first spring of all its operation: 
or trace out the originating cause of its appetites, its functions, 


or enjoyments? Is it the heart which sends forth streams of 


life and health through the whole system? No, the heart de- 
pends on that very stream for its power of action. Is it the 
blood which penetrates and pervades the smallest fibre’ 
Whence comes that blood, or how could it circulate but for 
the heart, and the food from which it is prepared? Go where 
you please—set out from any point—take any organ, you find 
that whilst it is subservient to the operations of others, it is 
equally indebted for assistance to them;—the whole isa circle 
of functions mutually connected, mutually dependent, and all 
equally indebted for the continuance of their existence to the 
constant support of asingle power, which acts at no one point, 
but extends to every fibre of the frame and actuates and gives 
energy toeach. This power is the life which pervades the 
whole body, and is its essence and its soul. It is so with the 
universe that you behold. God is its life, its essence; present 
at once in every point, by the constant operation of his power, 
he supports and keeps in motion the whole. There is then no 
cause but him—every thing else is but effect, whilst he is au- 
thor of all. Trust not to the suggestions of the evil spirit. 
Did not the harmony of nature alone demonstrate the ex- 
istence of a benevolent and intelligent Creator, yet had he stil! 
made himself known by his revelations to your species—reve- 
iations which are dependent not on human evidence, but on 
miracles, which yet speak in your ears.’ 

It is impossible to describe the effect which these impressions 
produced on my mind. Immediately the film fell from before 
my intellectual vision, and I clearly beheld the hand of God 
upholding and conducting all the infinite arrangements of his 
vast creation. His presence filled all space and seemed to 
pervade and influence every atom both of the living and the 
dead. My doubts, my fears fled away before the light of his 


countenance that beamed upon me, as mist before the rising — 


sun, and my soul was filled with the most enthusiastic and 
transporting ecstacy. I seemed again to have found a staff on 


which I could confidently lean through the endless march 0: 4 


eternity. Rapture thrilled through my frame, as the gates 0 


Paradise rolled open on their living hinges to receive a spirit, F. 
recalled and redeemed from the delusions of evil. Shining 
ones took me by the hand to welcome me to my new abode, | 


and celestial music floated faintly on my ear, as I opened my 
eyes to heaven. But no! it was life, renewed and restored be 
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yond expectation and beyond hope, that invigorated my frame, 
and when I looked to have beheld the glorious habitations of 
the eternal world, my eyes were again greeted by these nether 
spheres. ‘The dews of returning health were on my forehead 
when I woke, my hands were bathed in tears of paternal ten- 
derness; for he who had left me, as he believed, chilled with 
the damps of death, and resigned me into the hands of his 
God, had found me restored as from the grave, to the hopes of 
life and the arms of affection. With my hands clasped in his 
and moistened with the tears of his joy, he was pouring forth 
his soul in gratitude to that Being who had thus rendered 
back the life he was about to take to himself; to be, as I trust, 
more highly valued and worthily employed, than it had ever 
been before.—NV. A. Review, 1818. 








Art. 3.—THE GOOD OLD DAME. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


My charming wife—'tis true you must grow old; 
You will decay—but I shall then be cold; 

Time seems indeed to count in his swift pace, 
Twice o’er to me my days of youthful grace. 
Survive me then—but let my words be graven 
Upon your path along old age to heaven; 

And good old dame, beside the cheerful fire, 
Repeat the songs which did thy friend inspire. 


When all eyes seek upon your wrinkled brow 
Those charming traits which have inspired me now 
To sweet description—one may then enquire, 
‘‘What was this much wept friend and tender sire?” 
Then, dearest, paint mine ardent lover’s tears, 

My sweet delirium—e’en my jealous fears, 

And, good old dame, beside the cheerful fire, 
Repeat the songs which did thy friend inspire. 


Some one will ask, “And did he lovely prove?” 
Without a blush you'll say, ‘““He had my love.” 
“Did a mean thought or act debase him ever?” 
With honest pride you can reply, ‘‘No, never,” 
And say that with a tender joyous heart 

To tune an amorous lute he learned the art, 
And good old dame, beside the cheerful fire 
Repeat the songs which did thy friend inspire. 
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You, whom I taught to shed for France your tears, 
Say to her sons—her sons of coming years, 

That themes of glory and of hope I chose 

To soothe and to console my country’s woes, 
Recall to them the wild destructive storm 

Which twenty harvest’s laurels now has torn; 

And good old dame, beside the cheerful fire, 
Repeat the songs which did thy friend inspire. 


Dear cherish’d object, when my honors vain, 
Of your declining years shall charm the pain; 
When o’er my portrait every coming spring, 
Some fragrant flowers your trembling hand shall fling, 
Look up unto that blissful bright domain 
Where we shall meet to never part again; 
And, good old dame, beside the cheerful fire, 
Repeat the songs which did thy friend inspire. 
St. Louis, March 12, 1834. W. H.C. 





Art. 4.—ICOLMKILL, STAFFA, AND FINGAL’S CAVE. 
BY JOHN KEATS. 


My Dear Tom,—Sust after my last had gone to the post, in 
came one of the men with whom we endeavored to agree 
about going to Stafla. He said what a pity it was that we 
should turn aside and not see the curiosities; so we had a little 
talk, and finally agreed that he should be our guide across the 
Isle of Mull. We set out, crossed two ferries, one to the Isle 
of Kenara of little distance, the other, from Kenara to Mull, 
nine miles across. We did it in forty minutes with a fine 
breeze. The road through the island, og rather the track, is 
the most dreary you can think of—between dreary mountains, 
over bog and rock, and river, with our breeches tucked up, 
and our stockings in hand. About 8 o’clock, we arrived at a 
shepherd’s hut, into which we could scarcely get for the smeke, 
through a door lower than my shoulders. We found our way 
into a little compartment, with the Rafters and turf thatch 
blackened with smoke—the earth floor full of hills and dales. 
We had some white bread with us, made a good supper, and 
slept in our clothes in some blankets. Our guide snored on 
another little bed about an arm’s-breadth off. This morning 
we came about sax miles to breakfast, by rather a better path, 
and we are naw in, by comparison, a mansion. Our guide ls, 
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| think, a very obliging fellow. In the way this morning he 
sang us two Gaelic songs, one made by a Mrs. Brown, on her 
husband’s being drowned, the other a Jacobin one on Charles 
Stuart. For some days, Brown has been enquiring out his 
genealogy here. He thinks his grand-father came from Long 
[sland. He gota parcel of people about him at a cottage door 
last evening, chatted with one who had been a Miss Brown, 
and who, | think, from a likeness, must be a relation. He 
talked with the old woman—flattered a young one—kissed a 
child who was afraid of his spectacles, and finally drank a pint 
of milk. They handle his spectacles as we do a sensitive leaf. 

July 26. Well, we hada most wretched walk of it 37 miles 
across the Island of Mull, and then we crossed to Iona or 
[colmkill; from Icolmkill, we took a boat at a bargain to take 
us to Staffa, and land us at the rear of Loch Nagal, where we 
should only have to walk half the distance to Obanagain, and 
ona better road. All this is well passed and done, with this 
singular piece of luck, that there was an intermission in the 
bad weather just as we saw Stafla, at which it is impossible 
to land but ina tolerable calm sea. But I will first mention 
Icolmkill. I know not whether you ever heard much about 
this Island; I never did before I came nigh it; it is rich in the 
most interesting antiquities. Who would expect to find the 
ruins of a fine cathedral church, of cloister colleges, monaste- 
ries and nunneries in so remote an island! The beginning of 
these things was in the sixteenth century, under the supersti- 
tion of a would be Bishop-saint, who landed from Ireland, and 
chose the spot for its beauty; for at that time the now treeless 
place was covered with magnificent woods. Columba in the 
Gaelic is Colm, signifying dove; Kill signifies church; and I is 
as good as Island; so I-colm-kill means the Island of St. Colum- 
ba’s Church. Now this Saint Columba became the Dominic 
of the Barbarian Christians of the North, and was famed also 
far south; but more especially was reverenced by the Scots, 
the Picts, the Norwegians, the Irish. In the course of years, 
perhaps, the Island was considered the most holy ground of the 
north, and the old kings of the above mentioned nations chose it 
lor their burial place. We were shown a spot in the church- 
yard where they say 61 kings are buried—41 Scotch from 

ergus 2d to Macbeth, 8 Irish, 4 Norwegian, and one French. 
They lie in rows compact. Then we were shown other mat- 
ters of later date, but still very ancient—many tombs of High- 
land chieftains, their effigies in complete armour, face upwards, 
black and moss-covered—abbots and bishops of the Island 
always one of the chief aaa There were plenty of Macleans 
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and Macdonnels, among these latter the famous Macdonnef, 
Lord of the Isles. There have been 300 crosses in the Island, 
but the Presbyterians destroyed all but two; one of which is a 
very fine one and completely covered with a shaggy coarse 
moss. The old schoolmaster, an ignorant little man, but reck- 
oned very clever, showed us these things. He is a Maclean, 
and is as much above four foot as he is under four foot three 
inches. He stops at one glass of whiskey unless you press 
another, and at the second, unless you press the third. I am 
puzzled how to give you an idea of Stafla; it can only be re- 
presented by a first rate drawing. One may compare the 
surface of the Island to a roof—this roof supported by grand 
pillars of basalt, standing together as thick as honey-combs. 
The finest thing is Fingal’s Cave; it is entirely a hollowing 
out of basalt pillars. Suppose now the giants who rebelled 
against Jove, had taken a whole mass of black columns and 
bound them together like bunches of matches, and then with 
immense axes had made acavern in the body of these columns— 
of course the roof and floor must be composed of the open 
ends of the columns—such is Fingal’s Cave, except that the 
sea has done the work of excavation, and is continually dashing 
there, so that we walk along the sides of the cave on the pillars, 
which are left as if for convenient stairs. The roof is arched 
somewhat Gothic-wise, and the length of some of the entire 
side-pillars is 50 feet. About the Island you might seat an 
army of men each ona pillar. The length of the cave is 120 
feet, and from its extremity is a view into the sea through the 
large arch at the entrance. The color of the columns is a sort 
of black with a lurking gloom of purple therein. For solemnity 
and grandeur it far surpasses the finest cathedral. At the ex- 
tremity of the cave there is a small perforation into another 
cave, at which, the waters meeting and buffetting each other, 
sometimes produces a report as of a cannon, heard as far as 
Iona, which must be 12 miles. As we approached in the boat, 
there was such a fine swell of the sea, that the pillars appeared 
rising immediately out of the crystal. But it is impossible to 
describe it. 


Not Aladdim Magian As I stood its roofing under. 

Ever such a work began. Lo! I saw one sleeping there, 
Not the wizard of the Dee On the marble cold and bare; 
Ever such a dream could see. While the ocean washed his feet, 
Not St. John in Patmos Isle, And his garments white did beat 
In the passion of his toil, Drenched about the sombre rocks. 
When he saw the churches seven, On his neck his well grown locks, 
Golden aisled, built up in heaven, Lifted dry upon the main 


Gazed at such a rugged wonder Were upon the curl again. 
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What is this, and what art thou! 
Whisper’d I, and touched his brow— 
What art thou, and what is this’ 
Whisper’d I, and strove to kiss 

The spirit’s hand to wake his eyes— 
Up he started in a trice— 

“[ am Lycidas,” said he, 

“Famed in funeral minstrelsy. 

“This was architected thus 

“By the great Oceanus. 

“Here the mighty waters play 
“Hollow organs all the day. 

“Here by turns his dolphins all 

“Finy palmers great and small 

“Come to pay devotion due 

“Each a month of mass must rue. 
“Many a mortal of these days 

“Dares to pass our sacred ways 
“Dares to touch audaciously 


Wisdom of Toleration. 


“T have been the pontiff priest 
‘*‘Where the waters never rest, 
“Where a fledgy sea-bird choir 
“Soars forever—holy fire, 

“T have hid from mortal man, 
“Proteus is my sacristan. 

“But the stupid eye of mortal 
“Hath passed beyond the rocky portal, 
“So forever will I leave 

“Such a taint and soon unweave 
“All the magic of the place— 

‘Tis now free to stupid face, 

“To cutters and to fashion boats, 
“To cravats and to petticoats. 
“The great sea shall wear it down, 
“For its fame shall not be blown 
“At every farthing quadrille dance.” 
So saying with a spirit’s glance 

He dived. 
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I am sorry I am so indolent as to write such stuff as this— 
itcan’t be helped. The western coast of Scotland is a most 
strange place; it is composed of rocks, mountains, and moun- 
tainous and rocky Islands, intersected by Lochs. You can go 
but a small distance any where from salt water in the High- 
lands. 





Art. 5.—WISDOM OF TOLERATION. 
STRIKING EXTRACT FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


We will not be deterred by any fear of misrepresentation 
irom expressing our hearty approbation of the mild, wise, and 
eminently Christian manner in which the church and the gov- 
ernment have lately acted with respect to blasphemous pub- 
ications. We praise them for not having thought it necessary 
to encircle a religion pure, merciful and philosophical,—a reli- 
gion to the evidences of which the highest intellects have 
yielded, with the defences of a false and bloody superstition. 
The ark of God was never taken till it was surrounded with 
the arms of earthly defenders. In captivity, its sanctity was 
sufficient to secure it from insult, and to lay the hostile fiend 
prostrate on the threshold of his own temple. The real secu- 


rity of Christianity is to be found in its benevolent morality, 
in its exquisite adaptation to the human heart, in the’ facility 
with which its scheme accommodates itself to the capacity of 
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every human intellect, in the consolation which it bears to the 
house of mourning, in the light with which it brightens the 
great mystery of the grave. To sucha system it can bring 
no addition of dignity or of strength, that is part and parcel of 
the common law. It is not now for the first time left to rely 
on the force of its own evidences and the attractions of its own 
beauty. Its sublime theology confounded the Grecian schools 
in the fair conflict of reason with reason. The bravest and 
wisest of the Czesars found their arms and their policy unavail- 
ing when opposed to the weapons that were not carnal, and 
the kingdom that was not of this world. The victory which 
Porphyry and Diocletian failed to gain, is not, to all appear- 
ance, reserved for any of those who have in this age directed 
their attacks against the last restraint of the powerful, and the 
last hope of the wretched. The whole history of the Christian 
religion shows that she is in far greater danger of being cor- 
rupted by the alliance of power, than of being crushed by its 
opposition. Those who thrust temporal sovereignty upon her, 
treat her as their prototypes did her author. They bow the 
knee and spit upon her; they cry, Hail! and smite her on the 
cheek; they put asceptre into her hand, but it is a fragile reed; 
they crown her, but it is with thorns; they cover with purple 
the wounds which their own hands have inflicted on her; and 
inscribe magnificent titles over the cross on which they have 
fixed her to perish in ignominy and pain. 





Art. 6.—INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON CIV- 
ILIZATION. 


From the Posthumous Works of Goethe, Vol. 13, p. 81. 


The great reverence which the Bible has received from 
many nations and races of the world, it owes to its inward 
worth. It is not merely a national work, but the book of the 
nations. For it makes the fate of one people the symbol for 
all others, knits their history with that of the earth’s creation, 
and proceeds through a gradation of earthly and spiritual de- 
velopements, of necessary and accidental events, on to the ex- 
treme regions of remotest eternity. 

Whoever is acquainted with the human heart, and the mode 
by which individual minds are formed, will not deny the pos- 
sibility of a strong minded man’s getting a good education 
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with the help of no other book besides the Swiss Chronicle of 
Ischudi or the Bavarian history of Aventius. Ilow much 
more then, will the Bible be sufficient for such a purpose, 
since it was the model for those others, and since the nation 
whose chronicles it contains has exercised, and yet exercises 
so great an influence on the world’s history. 

We are unable in this place to go into detail. Yet it must 
strike every one at first sight, how in both divisions of this 
important work, the historical and didactic style is so closely 
interwoven, that the one helps on and follows up the other, in 
amanner wholly unexampled. And as to the contents, very 
little need be added to make it a complete library, even for 
the present age. If to the Old Testament an extract from 
Josephus was “annexed, i in order to bring the Jewish History 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem; if, after the Acts of the 
Apostles, we should insert a compressed account of the spread 
of Christianity and the dispersion of the Jews through the 
world; and if, before the Revelation of St. John, was arranged 
the pure Christian doctrine in the New Testament spirit, in 
order to clear up and disentangle the confused and unmethod- 
ical style of teaching in the Epistles, then would the Bible de- 
serve to take immediately its old rank, not merely as the gen- 
eral fountain of religion, but also the common libr ary of the 
nations. And certainly, the further a century is adv: aneed in 
civilization, the more would it be used, partly as the basis 
and partly as the instrument of education. Not to be sure by 
the half-wise and the self-conceited, but certainly by the truly 
wise. 

We do not consider sufliciently that the Bible in itself has 
had, in the times of antiquity, scarcely any influence. The 
hooks of the Old Testament were only just collected, when 
the nation from which they arose were completely dispersed; 
it was only the letter around which the seattered people collect- 
ed and still collect. Hardly had the books of the New Testa- 
ment been united when Christianity fell asunder into infinitely 
various opinions. And then we find people occupied, not so 
much with the book as upon the book, and differing as to the 
nodes of interpretation whic th they apply to the text. And 
here we find occasion to refer to those two extraordinary 
men whom we have before alluded to. It were presumptuous 
'o attempt to determine their merits here, or even to describe 
them-—-therefore no more now than concerns most immediately 
vur present purpose. 

PLaro stands connected with the world as a blessed spirit, 
whose pleasure it was to dwell therein for a season. His mis- 
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sion is not so much to become acquainted with it, for he knows 
it already by a previous intuition; but kindly to impart what 
he brings, and what it so much needs. He forces his way jp- 
to its secret depths, less to search out what is there, than to {il 
them full of his own essence. He struggles upward with a 
longing once more to partake of that element from which he 
sprung. Every thing which he expresses stands related to an 
everlasting Whole, an eternal Good, an unchanging Truth, an 
infinite Beauty, whose influence he seeks to quicken in every 
heart. The particulars of earthly knowledge which he at- 
tains, melt down into his method, and as smoke vanishes 
away in the air, are lost sight of in the power of his style. 

But Arisrorie, on the other hand, stands upon the earth 
like a man who is to build a home there. Here he is, and 
here he must work and act. He examines the soil, but no 
deeper than to a solid foundation. What lies beneath that, 
down to the centre, is to him indifferent. He measures out a 
ground plan of vast extent; from all quarters he brings together 
materials—joins them regularly together—and thus his build- 
ing rises, in the form of a pyramid, on high; while Plato seeks 
the heavens like an obelisk, or rather like a pointed flame. 

And when two such men, who in a certain sense divide hu- 
man nature between them, stand forward as distinct represen- 
tatives of splendid qualities, not easily united together—having 
had the fortune fully to develope themselves, and entirely to 
express all that was developed within them; that too, not in 
short laconic aphorisms like the answers of an oracle, but in 
complete, thorough, and various works; and when these works 
have been preserved for the good of humanity, and always 
have been more or less studied and considered; it follows 
naturally that the world, so far as it can be looked upon as 
susceptible and thoughtful, must give itself to the one or the 
other, must recognize the one or the other as its master, 
teacher, and guide. 

This necessity evinces itself most clearly in the interpreta- 
tion of the sacred scriptures. These writings with the charac- 
ter of self-dependence, wonderful! originality, variety, totality 
and unboundedness of their contents—yet brought no rule by 
which they might be measured. It must be sought from with- 
out. And so the whole body of those who went to work upon 
them, Jews and Christians, Heathens and Saints, Church 
Fathers and Heretics, Councils and Popes, Reformers and 
Infidels—interpreting and explaining, connecting and_ sup- 
plying, expounding and applying—went to work consciously 
or unconsciously, either in the Platonic or the Aristotelian 
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manner. Instancing only the Jewish school, the talmudic 
and cabalistic mode of treating the Bible, is a proof of this. 

And as in interpreting and applying scripture, so also in 
interpreting, carrying forward, and applying scientific know- 
ledge, the whale band of talents fell into two parties. If we 
look at the later sages and scholars of Africa, especially Egy pt, 
how every thing inclines toward the Platonic mode of investi- 
gation. If we !ook at the Asiatics, we find a stronger tendency 
toward the method of Aristotle, as in later times was strikingly 
seen among the Arabians. 

And like nations, so also are centuries divided by a reverence 
for Plato or Aristotle, now peaceful, now violently contentious. 
And it is a great advantage of our own time, that our esteem 
for the two is equally balanced---even as Raphael, in his cele- 
brated picture of the school of Athens, has introduced both, 
and placed them opposite to each other. 





Art. 7.—ON THE RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS 
HEREAFTER. 


An objection that weighs with great force on some minds, 
against the probability of friends recognizing each other after 
death, is the following—that it would blight the happiness of 
Heaven. For example, were the most virtuous and pious 
mother that ever lived, to have a vicious son, and to recognize 
him hereafter, wouid not the spectacle of his misery drag her 
down from the happiness of heaven to a wretchedness, scarce 
less than hisown? Such questions, those taught of sorrow and 
trial, and to be human is to know sorrow, will ask. We hear 
such questions from others; we ask them in the silent mourn- 
ings of our own hearts. It seems to us, that the difficulty arises 
from a misapprehension as to the nature of heaven, and of the 
mutual relations of virtue and trial. 

We have, perhaps, no reason to suppose that the trials of the 
good, will end with death. To say that they will, is to doom 
the good to a perfectly stationary, instead of a progressive hap- 
piness. Permanent happiness is the result of, and proportioned 
to the degree of expansion and action of the moral and reli- 
gious faculties and affections. If a man ceases to grow better, 
his happiness ceases toincrease. If one’s affections are station- 
ary, then the happiness, whose fountain is the love of man and 
God, will be stationary. Whereas, we believe, that the hap- 
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piness of heaven, will be eternally progressive—that as grace jg 
added to grace, so will glory be added to glory. But on what 
does the growth of the moral and religious nature depend? | 
answer—on trial—trial that demands and produces effort, and 
effort expands and strengthens. What is good in man, can no 
more grow without a system of trials, than the flowers that line 
your garden paths, without the alternating rain and sunshine. 
We are then to expect (of a different kind undoubtedly, from 
what they have been,) but we are to expect trials in heaven, and 
among others—trials of the affections. But in the case of the 
mother, whom we have supposed, would not the trials of the af. 
fections which she undergoes, eclipse and extinguish all hap- 
piness? I think not; and the solution of the difficulty, is in part, 
found in a principle of human nature, not enough observed.— 
That principle is, that in proportion as one becomes better, he 
derives more benefit and suffers less pain from the same trial, 
A trial which will break a bad man down, heart and hope, 
make him nerveless and desperate—a really good man_ will 
bear with comparative cheerfulness and resignation. And not 
only does he suffer less, but he is also benefitted more than the 
bad man. I do not attempt here to account for this; it is 
enough to refer toit, as a known law of human nature. And 
[ see no reason why the human soul in heaven, in its progress 
toward perfection in the course of ages, should not ultimately 
arrive at that state in which, though environed by trials, it 
shall derive a good without pain from them—as bees draw hon- 
ey, unharmed, from the very bosom of poisonous flowers.— 
This principle will in part, as it seems to me, explain how the 
mother may suffer this trial of her affections in heaven, and 
still enjoy the happiness of heaven. The trial will call out 
spiritual powers and capacities of happiness within her, that 
will more than counterbalance the direct pain of the trial.— 
So the mariner at first thinks that the mountain wave that ap- 
proaches and casts its shadow, like night, on his little vessel in 
the gulf below, will overtake it. But instead of this, such is 
the law of nature, he finds that his vessel ascends, swan-like, 
till it rides gracefully on its summit, with the broad horizon 
around and the bright sky above. 

Still further: on earth, a good parent punishes only to re- 
form a child, and to believe that on earth any of the trials to 
which Providence subjects us, are meant for any thing but our 
good, is but one remove from darkest Atheism. If the great 
principles of Providence are not changed by a man’s going 
trom one country to another, by dropping the flesh that im- 
prisons the spirit, by dying—and if the constitution of human 
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nature is not subverted by death (a change which apparently 
has nothing to do with the constitution of the soul,) so that man 
does not loose his moral freedom—then surely we may at least 
hope that all trials and sufferings in the next life, will have a 
beneficent purpose; and that purpose, to reform the evil that 
they may be fitted for happiness, and to improve the good that 
they may be fitted for greater happiness. If there be hope that 
things are so, then may the mother, while she sutiers at seeing 
the sufferings and guilt of her child, also see that his sufferings 
are but the lancet and the fire, necessary to extirpate the dis- 
ease of guilt, and to fit him for a healthyand enduring happiness. 

The difiiculty proposed for solution, arises from expecting 
that man in heaven shall have perfect and infinite happiness : 
forgetting that the All Perfect One can alone be infinitely hap- 
py; and trom forgetting that to the purification and gr rowth of 
what is good, trial is necessary; while as goodness increases, 
the same trial is the source ei ‘diminishing pain, and increasing 
benefit. But it must be confessed, that on these subjects, we 
speculate but darkly. These are subjects on which revelation 
has not dwelt, and on which reason utters only vague intima- 
tions. As we penetrate into these mysterious regions ot spec- 
ulation, we are like one who passes into a vast cavern, its 
roof supported by columns of rocks; its sluggish streams wind- 
ing and murmuring away into obscure abysses—while the 
lizht that is thrown in through the narrow opening, casts dis- 
torting shadows that often blind and lead us astray, instead of 
cuiding us aright. Such often is the light of reason thrown 
forward into futurity—suflicient to show that there are mys- 
teries to be revealed, but insufficient to disclose the nature of 
those mysteries to our eyes. 

As an “example of what we mean, when we say that though 
the direct action of trial may be most painful, it may, if rightly 
met, ultimately open deeper and fuller fountains of happiness 
than it closes, we will give almost the very words of a childless 
widow. 

My husband died, and then disease seized on my children, 
and they were taken, one by one. In the course of a few 
years, I had lain those in whom my heart was bound up, in the 
grave. Oh! thev were many, many bitter tears that I shed. 
The world was dark. The very voice of consolation was a 
pain. I could sit by the side of my friend, but could not hear 
him speak of my departed ones. My aflliction was too deep 
tobe shared. It seemed as if God himself had deserted me. 
I was alone. The places at the table and the fireside remain- 
ed—but they who filled them were gone. Oh the loneliness, 
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as it had been a tomb, of my chamber. . How blessed was 
sleep! For then the dead lived again. They were all around 
me. My youngest child and last, sat on my knee—she leaped 
up in my arms, she uttered my name with infant joyousness; 
and that sweet tone was as if an angel had spoken to my sad 
soul. But the dream vanished, and the dreary morning broke, 
and I waked and prayed—and I sought forgiveness even while 
I uttered it for my unholy prayer—prayed that God would let 
me lie down in the grave side by side with my children and 
husband. 

But better thoughts came. In my grief I remembered that 
though my loved ones were separated from me, the same 
Father—the same Infinite Love, watched over them as when 
they were by my fireside. We were divided, but only for a 
season. And by degrees my grief grew calmer. But since 
then, my thoughts have been more in that world, where they 
have gone than in this. Ido not remember less, but I look 
forward and upward more. I learned the worth of Prayer 
and Reliance. Would that I could express to every mourner 
how the sting is taken away from the grief of one, who with 
a true and full heart puts her trust in God. I can never 
again go into the gay world. The pleasures of this world are 
no longer pleasures to me. But I have trust and hope and 
confidence. I know that my Redeemer liveth. I know that 
God ever watches over his children. And in my desolation, 
this faith of the heart has long enabled me to feel, a different 
kind of pleasure indeed, but a far deeper, though more sober 
joy, than the pleasures of this world ever gave me even when 
youth and health and friends, all conspired to give them their 
keenest relish. 

“You have learned in your own heart,” I said, “that all 
trials are not evils.” 

It was with eyes up-turned to heaven, and gushing over wita 
tears, not tears of sorrow, but gratitude, and with a radiani 
countenance, that she answered, in a tone so mild, so rapt, as 
if her heart were speaking to her God,—‘It has been good for 
me that I have been afflicted.’ E. P. 
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Art. 8—HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Written off St. Helena, Aug. 6, 1835; Lat. 25 deg. 29 min. 


Long. 3 deg. 19 min. 


1 
Rolling down to St. Helena, homeward bound we go, 
Right before the south-east trades that fresh and strongly blow, 
With studding sails ‘low and aloft, all full and drawing well, 
Merrily we roll along before the heaving swell. 


2 
See here and there an albatross around the vessel sails, 
With snowy head, and broad brown wings, which fan the southern gales, 
And, wheeling on untiring wings, the speckled pigeons glide, 
Now, darting right across her bows, now close along her side. 


3 
We're fifty days from Java Head, and homeward bound are we, 
And in another fifty days, in Boston Bay we'll be— 
For we the cape of storms have passed, and all our perils o’er, 


Will think of those who look for us, upon our native shore. 


4 
Our native shore, our native shore—a year has passed away, 
Since lessening in the distance its hills behind us lay, 
And of that band of friends of whom, we on that day took leave, 
How many may there be whose loss we soon shall have to grieve. 


5 
Begone! ye sad and gloomy thoughts, and let us hope the best, 
And blow ye winds and waft us soon unto the far off West, 
Where many an anxious look is cast upon the ocean strand, 
By mothers, wives and sisters, a fond expecting band. 


6 
Haul up the mainsail quick, my boys, and lower the spanker too— 
The wind’s dead aft as it can blow, no good those sails can do— 
Eight knots we’re running by the log, all foaming is the sea, 
And rolling down to St. Helena, homeward bound are we! 8. €. C. 
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Art. 9—-HELPS TO EDUCATION, NOT AL.- 
WAYS HELPS. 


Often in considering our intellectual and moral privileges, 
we are apt to find cause of boasting, where we should rather 
see reason for greater caution and renewed activity. Be- 
cause ours is peculiarly the age of schools, colleges, and semi- 
naties of religious instruction, we are too ready to infer that 
it is the age of sound learning, true wisdom and piety. Be- 
cause the opportunities for education which we enjoy are so 
far superior to those which our fathers enjoyed, we are too 
apt to look back upon the days of slender opportunities with 
feelings of pride and pity: as if w* lived ata time not only when 
knowledge is spread far and wide, but when wisdom and real 
strength of mind are equally common and easy to be obtained. 
Weare apt to forget that as we surpass our fathers in the 
means, the outward means, of Education, so there is good 
reason to fear that we shall be surpassed by them in that wis- 
dom which is the fruit of real experience, and that self-educa- 
tion, which many a persevering mind had ardently prosecuted 
long before books were so plenty as they now are, or schools 
were as common and accessible. 

Now, it isa plain truth that without self-education—without 
the mind’s intense action and earnest development of its own 
powers, the direct means of instruction, which are furnished 
by schools and colleges, and their indirect means which spring 
from the influence of the world around us, from associates, 
from the events that happen to us, in short from our own out- 
ward experience, will avail little. Those are useful only, in 
so far as by them the mind rouses its own powers and brings 
them to the work. Without the mind’s own action, all the 
means of instruction which this and all other ages have de- 
rived are useless, and as has been truly said, “might as well be 
heaped on a dead man or on a statue.” 

This truth seems plain enough, too plain to be stated, were 
it not so often forgotten. We seem often to suppose that 
there is a magic power in schools and in colleges, to unfold and 
strengthen the mind; and that the pilgrim to the seat of science 
is as sure of gaining his object as the pilgrims of old were 
thought sure of gaining a saint’s favor or a deity’s smiles, by 
a journey to some hallowed shrine. It seems to be thought, 
that the machinery of instruction is now so perfect, that the 
faculties can be developed and the mind formed by the mere 
mechanism of system. 
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I remember seeing a very amusing English caricature of the 
probable progress of arts and sciences in this century. In 
this drawing there appeared railroads of such wonderful con- 
struction, that hotels of large dimensions were carried along 
the tracks, and the boarders, instead of being put to the trouble 
of getting into cars, were quietly smoking their cigars on the 
piazzas, and thus journeying at their ease whithersoever they 
would. And there were balloons quietly sailing through the 
air, with ladies and gentlemen as comfortably and socially 
seated in them as if in a sleigh or a carriage. And most re- 
markable of all, there appeared a man walking the streets, 
bearing aloft a large placard, declaring that a cast iron minis- 
ter would preach by steam, at a specified time and place. 
Now, ludicrous as this last notion seems, it is no more ludi- 
crous than the opinions of those who exaggerate the worth of 
the mere outward means of knowledge and the systems of 
instruction, as if these advantages would in themselves make 
up for lack of mental effort, and dispense with the learner’s 
voluntary energies. For the best school books, the most in- 
cenious systems of instruction can no more form and strengthen 
the mind, without its own energetic effort, than an iron 
machine can compose and deliver an eloquent sermon, or 
originate a sublime poem. Whether surrounded by all the 
books in the world, or without a single book to read, whether 
in the best serninaries in our land or in a log hut, which the 
schoolmaster has never approached, a man must rouse his own 
powers, if they are ever roused; he must educate himself, if he 
is ever educated. 

In speaking of self-education, we are too apt to think of it 
only in connection with those persons who have enjoyed no 
opportunities of regular instruction, those men, who could 
hardly find a book to read, or a lamp to light then in their 
studies. But there is peculiar reason why the youth of our 
own day should consider themselves as called to the work of 
self-education; for if they do not give themselves up to this 
work, they will find, that with all their boasted advantages, 
they will fall behind their fathers in true wisdom and strength 
of mind; they will find that they have trusted too much in 
their privileges, and been blinded into a confidence in merely 
outward opportunities, a confidence which a sad, though too 
tardy experience will not fail to dispel. 

Indeed, much as we ought to appreciate the means of in- 
formation, which almost all persons enjoy in our own day, it 
must be acknowledged, that we are exposed to some dangers 
to which those self-taught -— whom we are wont to pity for 
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being destitute of these advantages, were not exposed. These 
self-taught men—a Franklin, a Rittenhouse, a Ferguson, a 
Roger Sherman, or a Murray were thrown entirely upon their 
own resources. They saw clearly that the work of Education, 
if performed at all, must be performed by their own labor: 
they were not led to put a false trust in the aid of teachers or 
systems of instruction. They took the helm into their own 
hands, and steered their course with the energy and enterprise, 
natural to those, who know that their destiny depends on 
their own effort. On this account there was much in their 
circumstances that we might well envy, however much our 
nominal advantages may be superior to theirs. Consider 
the difficulties, with which Franklin struggled. There was 
strength flowing to him from these very difficulties: these quick- 
ened his enterprise: opposition armed him with fresh energy. 
Consider Rittenhouse, our other self-taught great philosopher, 
The young student of astronomy of our own day, provided 
with the best text books, the best maps and illustrations, and 
perhaps lazily pouring over them, might have been provoked 
by very opposition to the study, had he been obliged like 
Rittenhouse, to chalk over his father’s fences and ploughs, for 
lack of proper diagrams and writing materials. Consider the 
great astronomer, Ferguson—a self-taught man, employed in 
his early years as a shepherd, while his flock were feeding 


around him, he used to busy himself in making the models ot 


mills, spinning-wheels, &c. during the day, and during the 
night in studying the stars, like his predecessors of Chaldea. 

Vith his miserable astronomical apparatus of threads and 
beads, he learned truths that have never entered the heads of 
many of the highly favored students of astronomy of our day, 
who enjoy the company of philosophers, and are permitted to 
frequent the proudest halls of science. Consider again the 
early years of Alexander Murray, of Scotland, a self-taught 
man and as great a linguist as ever lived. With no other 
book than a little catechism, which was commonly locked up 
as being too good for ordinary use, and with no other slate 
than the board of an old wool card, and no better pencil 
than a brand, snatched from the fire, he laid the foundation of 
a better education than he would probably ever have acquired, 
had he been pampered in the lap of indulgence, and surrounded 
as so many of the youth of our day with the best facilities for 
instruction. 

Now, if the right view of education prevailed, the same 
spirit that inspired these self-taught men would be carried 
into all our schools and seminaries of learning; we should then 
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consider, that not only they who have narrow opportunities, 
hut that all, whether in school or out of school, much favored 
with advantages, or little favored, should take the business of 
education into their own hands; that in short there is but one 
kind of education that is good for any thing, and that is self- 
education. It is from lack of adopting this right view, thet so 
much less effect is produced by the immense improvements in 
systems of education, than might be expected to be produced, 

and so much dullness and ineflicacy pervades our seminaries 
of learning. The young act on the principle, that they are 
sent to school and to college to be educated, rather than to edu- 
cate themselves. They thus give themselves up passive in- 
struments into the teacher’s hand, as if the labor were his, 
rather than their own. ‘Thus many a young man who has 
enjoyed years of instruction, and all the advantages which 
wealth can bestow, has failed of acquiring as much true wis- 
dom and strength of mind as his father possessed at a like age, 
who had perhaps but six or twelve weeks schooling in the 
year and that probably not of the best kind, nor continued 
many years. 

And here we may insist on a distinction that is obvious 
enough in itself, but too often unheeded, the distinction be- 
tween knowledge and true wisdom, or true strength of mind. 
It is clear, that a man may know all the events “that history 
records; he may have read all the books that have ever been 
written, and may remember all he has read, and yet be little 
wise, and have little power of intellect. Yet we are apt to 
suppose, that because knowledge is now widely diffused, power 
of mind is equally well spread; that because the most valuable 
information may now be obtained by every man, even at his 
own fireside, true wisdom is equally universal. A greater 
mistake cannot be made. Knowledge indeed is power, ac- 
cording to the oft quoted saying of Lord Bacon. But it is 
power, not when it is merely retained in the memory, but 
when the mind takes hold of it with a strong grasp, penetrates 
into its inner principles, and converts into living truth that 
which would otherwise have been but an array of dead mate- 
rials. 

I might go on and endeavor to point out instances of a lack 
of originality and freshness, and to speak of the tame uniformity 
of mind which prevails in our own day in consequence of the 
wrong views and practice in relation to self-education, and the 
wrong value attached to the mere machine work of education. 
I might speak of the master minds of the ancient world, and 
show how much of their greatness may be attributed to their 
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being compelled to work out their own education—even the 
wealthiest of them being compelled to seek for instruction jn 
foreign parts, and even then to avail themselves of it by the 
most intense labor. But I pass on to say a word of the need 
of self-formed men, as respects our political, moral, and relj- 
gious interests. 

The same sort of influences that are breaking down the 
originality of individual intellects by subjecting them to the 
machinery of system, and stamping with the same stamp, 
minds which Providence has so wisely and wonderfully made 
to differ, is at work in the political and religious world. Party 
spirit in politics and the tyranny of association among many 
religious bodies, is taking away much of the just independence 
of individual minds. Public opinion, that despot of our coun- 
try, takes from many minds their natural freedom, and marks 
thousands, who should think and act for themselves, with the 
brand of moral slavery. Thus there are myriads among us, 
who are as much the slaves of other men’s minds or of the 
multitude’s will, as if they owned the sway of a Pope, or had 
their ideas cast in the unalterable mould of Hindostan or 
China. 

If ever there was a time when men were called upon to 
have minds of their own and energies of their own, it is now. 
Each man is called upon to do justice by his own efforts, to 
his own individual faculties—to form opinions and pursue a 
line of conduct for himself and not hide himself among the 
multitude, and be borne along with the crowd, as a feather on 
the tide. Bold and independent minds are needed, who can 
stand against the shock of multitudes, and be deaf to the voice 
of party. Such spirits are needed, for, now-a-days, both in 
politics, philanthropy and religion, measures are carried for- 
ward too much by crowdings and huzzas. “Things go too 
much by noise and hurra,” says a strong-minded man, who 
has always thought and acted for himself: the shout is raised, 
up with it, up with it, and up it goes: down with it, down 
with it, and down it goes.” 

Let each man be true.to his own nature—let him feel that 
God has given to him peculiar faculties, and has placed him 
among peculiar circumstances and opportunities; let him rise 
with his own God-given energy, and draw forth these powers, 
and be worthy of his opportunities; let him do this, and he 
will be an independent man—his mind its own master. Al- 
though his powers may be humble and his opportunities few, 
he will have a more respectable, perhaps a more respected 
character than many of those highly gifted minds who suffer 
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themselves to be borne along the current of popular opinion, 
or enslaved by the tyranny of party, or sect, or association. 
Every human being is an original from the hand of God. 
Let him not by negligence or ignorance or slavish imitation, 
mar the divine beauty of the original proportions. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Ss. 0. 





Arr. 1O—MANNERS AND HABITS OF TIE 
WESTERN PIONEERS. 


HUNTING. 


The chief business of a frontier life was hunting. The pre- 
servation of life, from day to day, depended on the skill and 
fortitude with which it was pursued. It therefore constituted 
the highest dignity and enjoyment of a back-woodsman. <A 
great hunter was his beau ideal of a great man. Sodependent 
were our females at first on the produce of the hunt, “that it 
was no uncommon thing for them to live for several months 
without a mouthful of bread. It frequently happened that 
there was no breakfast until it was obtained from the woods.”* 
Moreover, fur and peltry were the people’s money. They 
lad nothing else to give in exchange for rifles, salt and iron, on 
the other side of the mountains. 

This traffic was denied in a great degree to the far west, 
owing to its distant position and the hostile state of the country. 
The exhilarating chase, so animating at any time, but stirring 
indeed, when the Indians might be lurking in any cane-brake, was 
principally followed in the fall and the early part of the winter, 
alter deer; during the whole winter and spring, for the fur 
animals. The season for hunting was often expressed by say- 
ing that “fur was good in every month, whose name contains 
the letter R.” As soon as the fall of the leaf had taken place, 
and the rains and light snows had come on; the frontier men, 
alter having acted the part of husbandman as far as the hostile 
condition of the country would admit, longed to be in the 
woods after the game, with all the restless eagerness of the 
passion for hunting.” “They became uneasy at home; every 
thing about them became disagreeable. The house was too 
warm, the feather bed was too soft, and even tne good wife 
Was not thought for the time a proper companion. The mind 


* Doddridge, 123. 
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of the hunter was wholly occupied with the camp and the 
chase. I have often seen them get up early in the morning at 
this season, walk hastily out, and look anxiously to the woods 
and snuff the autumnal winds with the. utmost rapture; then 
walk into the house, and cast a quick and attentive look at the 
rifle, which was always suspended to a joist by a couple of 
buck horns or little forks. His hunting dog, understanding 
the intentions of his master, would wag his tail, and by every 
blandishment in his power, would express his readiness to ac- 
company him to the woods. A day was soon appointed for 
the march of the little cavalcade to the camp. T'wo or three 
horses furnished with packsaddles, were loaded with flour, 
Indian meal, blankets, and every thing else requisite for the 
use of the hunter.” A hunting camp, or what was called a 
half faced cabin or camp, was formed sometimes with a large 
log for its back; eight or ten feet from this, a couple of stakes 
were driven into the ground, to receive the side poles, and 
opposite to them, two others eight or ten feet from the former. 
Thus the sides of the camp were formed. The roof sloped 
from the front to the back; this was covered with slabs, skins, 
or blankets; and if it was the spring of the year, the bark of the 
hickory, or of the ash tree was employed. The front was left 
entirely open and the fire kindled there. The openings be- 
tween the poles were stuffed with moss and dry leaves, which 
formed both carpet and bed. Such were the temporary shel- 
ters from the inclemencies of the weather, which were raised 
by the hunters in a few hours. A little more labor, (but that 
was a hateful necessity to the free and independent habits of 
the Pioneers,) might have rendered a hunting camp proot 
against any attack from Indians. As it was, vigilance did not 
always protect the white hunters from surprise and death in 
their camps, from the Indians. 
The site of the camp called for the aid of the best sagacity 
of the woodsman to shelter it from the north and west winds. 
Nor was the situation of his camp, the only way in which 2 
hunter could show his wood-craft; so far from it, that a skilful 
hunter could tell by the state of the weather, before he left his 
more permanent home, where he should meet with the game, 
whether in the bottom, on the sides, or the tops of the hills. 
In stormy weather, the deer always seek the most sheltered 
places, and the leeward side of the hills. In rainy weather, In 
which there is not much wind, they keep in the open woods, 
on the highest ground. In all situations, the hunter required 
to know the direction of the wind, in order to sit on the lee 
side of the game. For this purpose, he would put his finger 
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in his mouth until it got warm, and then raising it above his 
head, the side of his finger which first became cold, would tell 
him the course of the wind, and the direction of the chase 
would be accordingly modified. The points of the compass, 
too, were as necessary in the waste of woods as in that of the 
waters. The instrument for pointing out the navigation of 
the forest, was the appearance of the bark and the moss on the 
trunks of the trees. “The bark of an aged tree is thicker and 
much rougher on the north tide.” 

These were only part of the tactics of the hunter; he was 
constantly on the alert with all his experience and knowledge 
of the ground, not only to gain the wind of the game, but to 
approach it without being seen. If he succeeded in killing a 
deer, he skinned it and hung it up out of reach of the w olves;” 
the hunter might then resume his sport, and follow it till 
evening, when he would repair to his camp, kindle a fire, and 
together with his fellow hunter, if he had one, enjoy the fruit 
of the day’s toil. Then after supper, the adventures of many 
a day’s hunting, “the spike buck, the two and three pronged, 
the doe and the barren doe,” or the surly bear; the fierce butla- 
loe, or the leaping panther, (or painter, as is the pronunciation 
of the woodsmen,) or above all, the wily Indian, beguiled away 
the long evening; until the fatigues of the day wrapped the 
musers in an imperfect repose, and wakeful sleep. After 
hunting for some time on the same ground, the hunter could, 
it is said, distinguish the different gangs of dee ‘r,soas to know 
one flock from another. Often an old sagacious buck would, 
by his wary manoeuvres, save his gang from the huntsman’s 
skill; the parties seemed pitched against one another, at most 
unequal odds, however—life on the one hand, against sport 
on the other. Occasionally it would happen, as “time and 
chance happen to all animals;” that through a whole season, a 
hunter would be foiled by some remarkable antagonist, and the 
antlered hero would still be left, to head his spotted depen- 
dents a little longer. If, however, the craft of the hunter 
brought down the pride of the woods, the victory was enjoyed 
with no small boast on his part, and triumph on that of his 
companions. Thus the mimic war went on; but the weather 
was unsuitable for hunting; the skins and carcasses of the game 
were taken into the settlements, whenever sufficiently near, 
and disposed of. It was pleasing to know, that amidst the 
cares and dangers of the forest, many of the hunters would 
not hunt on Sundays. Some from the religious feelings of 
former years and other states of life; while others, who enter- 
tained no particular veneration for the birth-day of creation, 
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used to say, “that whenever they hunted on Sundays, they 
were sure to have bad luck all the rest of the week.” : 


THE LABORS OF THE FRONTIER. 


The labors of a hostile frontier, it may well be conceived 
were heavy; and often painfully interrupted, so long as any 
apprehensions were entertained from the Indians. The greater 
part of the population was huddled together in forts or sta- 
tions, as they were termed; imperfectly cultivating some adja- 
cent or even distant fields. In these agricultural labors, the 
rifle was used with the plough, and the hoe: every man went 
afield with his military equipment; the arms were stacked in a 
central position to be seized on the first alarm. A centine 
was stationed on the outside of the fence, when the work was 
going on; upon whose signal of alarm the whole company 
rushed to their arms, ready for mortal combat in a moment. 
Yet with these trying precautions and load of care upon their 
minds, in addition to the heavy labors of opening a farm in the 
country, where, to use the expressive description of the peo- 
ple, there was’nt a stick amiss; the crops of the pioneers 
were often wasted by the horses and cattle which were let 
into the fields through the gaps and fences, made by the falling 
of the thick timber; their sheep and hogs were devoured by 
the wolves, the panthers, and the bear; their grain destroyed 
by whole troops of squirrels and raccoons. Many times, in 


the very height of the season, the husbandman was called off 
by his more imperious duties as a soldier; and the harvest of 


tie spring’s labor, on the summer’s ripening, was in a great 
degree lost. 


MILITARY DUTIES OF THE FRONTIER. 


In these truly iron times, every able bodied man was in 
truth a soldier, by the stern necessity of his condition. Arabs 
and Tartars, or even our own Indians, are not more constantly 
on the look out for the attacks of an enemy, than were the 
backwoodsmen of the West, at the times under description. 
Indeed the best and most faithful idea that can be formed of 
our countrymen at this time, is, that they were Indians 
many respects more, than in their complexion. One most 
honorable exception it would be cruel injustice not to 
state: that is mercy to females and children, in the prosecu- 
tion of the relentless barbarity of the times. The frontier men 
were constantly under arms, from the early spring to the late 
fall: the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia were studded 
with military stations, such as have been described. From 
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these were issuing war parties against the Indians, almost as 
frequently as from the Jndian towns, against them. In these 
military expeditions, the analogy to Indian manners was again 
displayed; the hold of officers upon their men was slight; that 
of popularity most efficient. Officers might advise, but they 
could not command obedience; they might counsel, and those 
who approved of their advice, might follow it; while those who 
did not, staid at home. Public odium was the only punish- 
ment for their laziness, or cowardice; this was, however a 
heavy penalty in a state of society, in which public opinion 
was so powerful, and sympathy with each other so intense. 
We can scarcely conceive in a society of commercial selfish- 
ness, how close the relations of the community are, whose 
members are cemented together, by common fears and dan- 
gers into one family union. In conformity with this charac- 
ter, it is said, “that the instances of disobedience in families 
and individuals to the advice of their officers, were by no 
means numerous. The greater number submitted to their 
directions, with a prompt and cheerful obedience.” 

Any man who without a reasonable cause, failed to go and 
scout on campaigns, when it came to his turn, met with an 
expression of indignation in the countenances of all his neigh- 
bors, and epithets of dishonor were fastened upon him without 
mercy. “Debts which make such an uproar in civilized life, 
were but little known among our forefathers at the early set- 
tlement of this country. After the depreciation of the conti- 
nental paper, they had no money of any kind; every thing 
purchased was paid for in produce or labor. A good cow and 
calf was often the price of a bushel of alum salt. If a con- 
tract was not punctually fulfilled, the credit of the delinquent 
was atan end.” This was of course in the north-western part 
of the State; as the only salt known in the far west, was 
that manufactured from the salt springs of the country. If a 
theft was detected in any of the frontier settlements, a sum- 
mary mode of punishment was always resorted to. The first 
settlers, as far as I knew of them, had a kind of innate or 
hereditary detestation of the crime of theft in any shape or 
degree, and their maxim was, a thief must be whipped. | If 
the theft was of something of some value, a kind of jury of the 
neighborhood, after hearing the testimony, would condemn 
the culprit to Moses’ law; that is, to forty stripes save one. If 
the theft was of some small article, the offender was doomed 
to carry on his back the flag of the United States, which then 
consisted of thirteen stripes. In either case, some able hands 
were selected to execute the — so that the stripes were 
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sure to be well laid on. This punishment was followed by a 
sentence of exile. He was then informed that he must ‘de. 
camp in a certain number of days, and be seen there no more 
on penalty of having the number of his stripes doubled. For 
many years after the law was put in force in the western part 
of Virginia, the magistrates themselves were in the habit of 
giving those who were brought before them on charges of 
small thefts, the liberty of being sent to jail, or taking a 
whipping. The latter was generally taken, and was imme- 
diately inflicted, after which the thief was ordered to clear 
out; in some instances, stripes were inflicted not for the pun- 
ishment of an offence, but for the purpose of extorting a con- 
fession from some suspected persons. This was the torture 
of our early times, and no doubt sometimes very unjustly in- 
flicted.” “With all their rudeness, these people were given 
to hospitality, and freely divided their rough fare with a 
neighbor or stranger, and would have been offended at the 
offer of pay. In their settlements and forts, they lived, they 
worked, they fought and feasted, or suffered together, in cor- 
dialharmony. They were warm and constant in their friend- 
ships. On the other hand, they were revengeful in their 
resentments, and the points of honor sometimes led to personal 
combats. If one man called another a liar, he was considered 
as having given a challenge, which the person wiho received it, 
wust accept, or be deemed a coward, and the charge was 
generally answered on the spot, with a blow. If the injured 
person was decidedly unable to fight the aggressor, he might 
get a friend to do it for him. The same took place on a 
charge of cowardice or any other dishonorable action, a battle 
must follow, and the person who made the charge, must fight 
either the person against whom he made the charge, or any 
champion who chose to espouse his cause. Thus circum- 
stanced, our people in early times were much more cautious 
of speaking evil of their neighbors than they are at present. 
Sometimes pitched battles occurred; in which time, jace, 
and seconds were appointed beforehand. I remember having 
seen one of these pitched battles in my father’s fort when 
a boy. One of the young men knew very weil beiore- 
hand, that he should get the worst of the battle, and 
no doubt repented the engagement to fight; but there was 
no getting over it. The point of honor demanded the risk of 
battle. He got his whipping. The combatants then shook 
hands; and were good friends afterwards. The mode of sin- 
gular combat in these days was dangerous in the extreme; 
although no weapons were used, fists, teeth, and feet were 
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employed at will, but above all, the detestable practice of 
gouging, by which eyes were put out, rendered this mode of 
fighting frightful.” “I do not recollect that profane language 
was much more prevalent in our early times than at present. 
Among the people with whom I was most conversant, there 
was no other vestige of the Christian religion, than a faint ob- 
servation of Sunday; and that merely as a day of rest for the 
aged, and a play-day for the young.” 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


From the hunting and labors of frontier life, the transition 
to an account of of its mechanical aids is not abrupt. These 
were necessarily few and crude; yet prompted by necessity, 
the people achieved with their primitive and rude tools “works 
of mechanical skill far beyond what a person enjoying al] the 
advantages of civilization could expect from a population 
placed in such destitute circumstances.” 

No man could afford, in such a sparse and dangerous state 
of society, torely upon any one trade or manufacture. Peace 
and population are indispensable to generate the division of 
social enjoyments into separate trades, which afford the per- 
fection of the arts. “In the young west, “every family were 
under the necessity of doing every thing for themselves as 
well as they could. The homony-block and hand-mills were 
in use, in most of our houses, The first was made of a large 
block of wood about three feet long, with an excavation 
burned in one end, wide at the top, and narrow at the bottom; 
so that the action of the pestle on the bottom, threw the corn 
up to the sides toward the top of it, from whence it continually 
felldown to the centre. In consequence of this movement, 
the grain was pretty equally subjected to the action of the 
pestle. In the fall of the year while the Indian corn was soft, 
the block and pestle did pretty well for making meal, for 
journey-cake or mush; but when the corn became hard, it 
was rather slow. 

“The sweep was sometimes used to lessen the toil of pounding 
the grain into meal.” This was a contrivance similar to one 
used for elevating water from a well, by the weight of a heavy 
beam, supported on a pivot. “A machine still simpler than 
the mortar and pestle, was used for making meal, while the 
corn was too soft to be beaten. It was called a grater. This 
was a half circular piece of tin, perforated with a punch 
from the concave side, and nailed by its edges to a block of 
wood. The ears of corn were rubbed on the rough edges of 
the holes, while the meal fell through them on the board, or 
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block to which the grater was nailed; when being in a slantin 
direction, discharged the meal into a cloth or bowl, placed for 
its reception.” 

“The horse-mill was better than the mortar and grater. It 
was made of two circular stones, the lowest of which was 
called the bed-stone, the upper one the runner. These were 
placed in a hoop, with a spout, for discharging the meal. A 
staff was let into a hole, in the upper surface of the runner, 
near the outer edge, and its upper end through a hole in a 
board fastened to a joist about, so that two persons could be 
employed in turning the mill at the same time. 

This was done by pulling at the upright staff, by a cross 
piece at right angles, which, as it moved in its upper socket, 
drew the running stone along with it, and ground the 
rrain. 

, “Our first water mills were of the description denominated 
tub-mills. Instead of bolting cloths, sifters were in general 
use. These were made of deer-skins in the state of parch- 
ment, stretched over a hoop and perforated with a hot wire. 
Our clothing was all of domestic manufacture. We had no 
other resources for clothing, and this indeed was a poor one. 
The crops of flax often failed, and the sheep were destroyed 
by the wolves. Linsey, which is made of flax and wool, the 
former the chain, and the latter the filling, was the warmest 
and the most substantial cloth we could make. Almost every 
house contained a loom, and almost every woman was a 
weaver. Every family tanned its own leather. The tan-vat 
was a large trough, sunk to the upper edge in the ground; a 
quantity of bark was easily obtained every spring in clearing 
and fencing land. This, after drying, was pounded on a 
block of wood with an axe or mallet. Ashes were used in 
place of lime, for taking off the hair. Bear’s oil, hog’s lard 
and tallow answered the place of fish oil. The leather, to be 
sure, was coarse, but it was substantially good. The opera- 
tion of currying was performed with a drawing knife, with 
its edge turned after the manner of a currying knife. The 
blacking for the leather was made of soot and hog’s lard. 
Almost every family contained its own tailors and hoe-makers. 
Those who could not make shoes could make shoe-packs. 
These, like moccasons, were made of a single piece of leather, 
with the exception of a tongue-piece at the top of the foot. 
This was about two inches broad and circular at the lower 
end. To this the main piece of leather was sewed with a 
gathering stitch. The seam behind was like that of a mocca- 
son. To the shoe-pack, a sole was sometimes added. The 
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women did the tailor-work. They could all cut and make 
hunting-shirts, leggins and drawers. 

With the few tools the pioneers brought with them into the 
country, they certainly performed wonders. Their plows, 
harrows, with their wooden teeth, and sleds, were, in many 
instances well made. Their cooper-ware, which compre- 
hended every thing for holding milk and water, was generally 
pretty wellexecuted. The cedar wane, by having alternately 
a white and red stave, was then thought beautitul; many of 
their puncheon floors were very neat; their joists close, and 
the top even and smooth. Their looms, although heavy, did 
very well. Those who could not exercise these mechanic 
arts, were under the necessity of giving labor, or barter, to 
their neighbors in exchange for the use of them, so far as their 
necessities required. Anold man in my father’s neighborhood 
had the art of turning bowls, from the knots of trees, particu- 
larly those of the ash. In what way he did it, I do not know: 
or whether there was much mystery in his art. Be that as it 
may, the old man’s skill was in great request, as turned wooden 
bowls were amongst our first rate articles of household furni- 
ture. My brothers, and myself once undertook to procure a 
fine suit of the bowls made of the best wood, the ash. We 
gathered all we could find on our father’s land and took them 
to the artist, who was to give, as the saying was one-half for 
the other. He put the knots in a branch before his door. A 
freshet came and swept them all away. Not one of them was 
ever found. This was a dreadful misfortune. Our anticipa- 
tion of our elegant display of new bowls was utterly blasted 
ina moment, as the poor old man was not able to repair our 
loss or any part of it.” 

Asan example of this expertness at various occupations, Dr. 
Doddridge relates the following account, which may be ac- 
ceptable as an individual illustration of the times, superior to 
the most ample representations in vague generality. “My 
father possessed a mechanical genius of the highest order; and 
necessity, which is the mother of invention, occasioned the full 
exercise of his talents. His farming utensils were the best in 
the neighborhood. After making his loom, he often used it, 
as a weaver. All the shoes belongiug to the family were 
made by himself. He always spun his own shoe-thread. Say- 
ing that no woman could spin shoe-thread as well as he could. 
His cooper-ware was made by himself. I have seen him make 
a small, neat kind of wooden ware, called set work; in which 
the staves were all attached to the bottom of the vessel, by 
means of a grove cut in them 4 a strong clasp-knife and a 
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small chisel, before a single hoop was put on. He was suff. 
ciently carpenter to build the best kind of houses then in use; 
that is to say, first a cabin, and afterwards the hewed log 
houses with a shingled roof. In his latter years, he became 
sickly, and not being able to labor, he amused himself with 
tolerably good imitations of cabinet work. Not possessing 
sufficient health for service on the scouts, and campaigns, his 
duty was that of repairing the rifles of his neighbors, when 
they needed it. In this business he manifested a high degree 
of ingenuity. A small depression on the surface of a stump 
or log, and a wooden mallet, were his instruments for straight- 
ening the gun-barrel when crooked. Without the aid of a 
bow-string, he could discover the smallest bend in a barrel. 
With a bit of steel, he could make a saw for deepening the 
furrows, when requisite. A few shots determined whether 
the gun could be trusted.” Young as I was, | was possessed 
of an art, which was of great use. It was that of weaving 
shot-pouch straps, belts, and garters. I could make my loom 
and weave a belt in less than a day. Having a piece of board 
about four feet long, an inch auger, spike gimblet, and a draw- 
ing knife, I needed no other tools for making my loom. 

It frequently happened that my weaving proved serviceable 
to the family, as I had often sold a belt for a day’s work, or 
making an hundred rails. So that although a boy, I could ex- 
change my labor for that of a full grown person, for an equal 
length of time.” 


BACK-WOODS WEDDINGS. 


From the arts of frontier life, let us pass to a most amusing 
illustration of its manners in a wedding, celebrated in all the 
rude simplicity of the times. In a new settlement, or young 
society, where the means of subsistence are easy and abun- 
dant, marriages are consequently numerous, and take place 
early in life; and courtship was not a work of long time; first 
impressions soon led to matrimony; and if the parties were 
inexperienced, they improved together, and by a happy flexi- 
bility in the human family, they mutually adapted their 
characters to one another. As Dr. Franklin remarks, what 
early marriages may want in wisdom, they make up by affec- 
tionand mutual adaptation of habit and passion to one another. 
But to return to our picture of private customs. At an early 
period, the practice of celebrating the marriage at the house 
of the bride began, and it should seem with great propriety. 
She also has the choice of the priest to perform the cere 
mony. 
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In the first years of the settlement of this country, a wedding 
engaged the attention of a whole neighborhood; and the frolic 
was anticipated by old and young, with eager expectation. 
This is not to be wondered at, when it is told, that a weddin 
was almost the only gathering which was not stalin 
with the labor of reaping, log rolling, building a cabin, or 
planning some scout or campaign. In the morning of the 
wedding day, the groom and his attendants assembled at the 
house of his father, for the purpose of reaching the mansion of 
his bride by noon, which was the usual time for celebrating 
the nuptials; which for certain must take place before dinner. 
Let the people imagine an assemblage of people, without a 
store, tailor, or mantua-maker within an hundred miles; and 
an — of horses, without a blacksmith or saddler with- 
in an equal distance. 

The gentlemen dressed in shoe-packs, moccasons, leather 
breeches, leggins, linsey hunting shirts, and all home-made. 
The ladies dressed in linsey petticoats and linsey or linen bed- 
gowns, coarse shoes, stockings, handkerchiefs, and buckskin 
gloves, if any. If there were any buckles, rings, buttons or 
ruffles, they were the relics of old times; family pieces from 
parents or grand-parents. The horses were caparisoned with 
old saddles, old bridles or halters, and pack-saddles, with a bag 
or blanket thrown over them. A rope or string as often con- 
structed the girth, asa piece of leather. The march, in double 
file, was often interrupted by the narrowness and obstructions 
of our horse-paths, as they were called, for we had no roads; 
and these difficulties were often increased, sometimes by the 
good, and sometimes by the ill-will of neighbors, by falling 
trees and tying grape vines across the way. Sometimes our 
ambuscade was formed by the way-side, and an unexpected 
discharge of several guns took place, so as to cover the wed- 
ding company with smoke. 

Let the reader imagine the scene which followed this dis- 
charge; the sudden spring of the horses, the shrieks of the 
girls, and the chivalric bustle of their partners to save them 
from falling. Sometimes, in spite of all that could be done 
to prevent it, some were thrown to the ground. If a wrist, 
elbow, or ankle happened to be strained, it was tied with a hand- 
kerchief, and little more was said or thought about it. Another 
ceremony commonly took place before the party reached the 
house of the bride, after the practice of making whiskey 
began, which was at an early period; when the party were 
about a mile from their place of destination, two young men 
would single out to run for the bottle; the worse the path, the 
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more logs, brush, and deep hollows the better, as these obsta- 
cles afforded an opportunity for a better display of intrepidity 
and horsemanship. . 





Arr. 11.—THEODORE. 


Translatedand abridged from De Wette, in continuation from our last. 


Teresa appeared to our friend more lovely than ever when 
he saw her again, and she received him in a way which made 
him perfectly happy. He was also well received by her father, 
who was glad to have obtained his services in his new situa- 
tion. Frederica also was well content with her reception in 
the family, and as Landeck was now in a situation to marry, in 
a short time, with the consent of her brother and her old 
friend the pastor, she became his wife. But Teresa’s father 
would not yet consent to her union with Theodore. He wish- 
ed his son-in-law to receive a patent of nobility. This Theo- 
dore refused on principle, and was vexed at this prejudice, as 
he considered it, interfering with his happiness—still more, 
when he found Teresa herself not wholly free from the love of 
external rank and appearance. He made the depressing dis- 
covery that the spirit of cast and pride and rank, which in his 
judgment the great social events of the time should have put 
down were as strong as ever. 

This situation in his new post of business was not more 
satisfactory. His duty was only to execute what was pre- 
scribed by the higher authorities. In vain did he make any 
representations to his superiors, when he was called upon to 
execute any thing which seemed to him unwise or impractica- 
ble. They often admitted it, but were not in a condition to 
execute his better views, being obliged to follow implicitly the 
directions of their superiors. Much that was undertaken 
could not be executed, either because it did not suit the 
present circumstances, or because the selfishness or indifler- 
ence of the subjects opposed its fulfilment. Many of his labors 
appeared to Theodore altogether useless, and only tended to 
disturb and confuse what would have gone on very well by it- 
self, and to excite aneedless opposition to the government. The 
whole governmentappearedto him likea machine, which, moved 
by an invisible power, dragged along all who were connected 
with it with an involuntary motion, and produced effects which 
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corresponded neither with the fatherly purposes of the king, nor 
the wishes of the people. The blame of this could be ascribed 
neither to one nor the other, but to the mingled action of 
various circumstances and influences. Our friend had little 
hope, even if he reached a higher station, of gaining a more 
self-dependent and free power of acting, for he saw that his 
superiors were as much limited and restrained as himself; yet 
he resigned himself with patience to his circumstances, and 
was industrious and attentive. 

The metropolis where he lived afforded Theodore excellent 
helps in art and science for intellectual excitement and culture. 
The government had extended and improved the scientific 
institutions of the city with the design of giving more activity 
to the national mind, and arming it with inward strength 
against the dangers threatening from without. It had called 
to their University, hitherto neglected, many new professors 
of reputation and character. Theodore at first attended seme 
lectures on subjects connected with his present occupation, 
but he soon found himself unable to resist the wish of hearing 
a celebrated professor of philosophy whose lectures were 
very popular. The system of this philosopher appeared 
to stand between those of Kant and Schelling, and to 
unite the two. He made a distinction between the under- 
standing and the reason; he called the former a lower and 
mediate intellectual consciousness by which we perceive the 
world, as it exists in time and space, and comprehended un- 
der the laws of Nature. By Reason he understood our intui- 
tive and immediate knowledge, and the whole life of the 
mind in allits activity, and pointed out Faith as its origin and 
centre. He shewed that the knowing faculty was = one 
side of the human soul; that with it was connected feeling 
and the power of action; and that the complete life of the 
soul consisted only in the union of the three faculties. We 
stand connected with the world by knowledge, by feeling, and 
by action. By knowledge alone, we can fully comprehend 
neither the world nor human life—Feeling and love give to 
every thing its living significance—and action completes and 
ratifies the certainty of our knowledge and our feeling. 

It seemed to our friend as if these views brought the scat- 
tered fragments of his old opinions into the harmony of a well 
connected whole. The chasm which had existed between 
the doctrine of Kant and Schelling, was now filled up. He 
could only dimly conjecture as yet, the connexion of the whole 
system, but he had found therein a polar star in his darkness, 
which he joyfully followed. 
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Especially did the distinction between reason and under. 
standing appear to our friend of the highest importance, 
Although he had given up the “wccages of a preacher, he was 
always contending with his religious doubts, and seeking to 
reconcile his reason with faith in a divine revelation. This 
distinction appeared to open a way to this end. The teacher 
ascribed a faith to reason itself, which he also named a reve- 
lation. Hence Theodore took the thought that perhaps only 
the understanding, as the lower faculty of mediate know- 
ledge stood in opposition to a faith in revelation—but not the 
reason, the higher faculty of immediate knowledge. He has- 
tened to ask further light on this point from his teacher, who 
was pleased at finding so warm an interest for high spiritual 
inquiries in a young man engaged in business, a who wil- 
lingly entered into conversation with him on this subject. 
“Do you really think,” he asked with a searching look, that 

ou can appease in this way, the controversy between the 

ationalists and the believers in Revelation?” 

Theodore answered with some uncertainty, “At least | 
think I have found a point of union between them, since the 
one party, like the other, must recognize something divine in 
Christianity. But, to be sure, this does not wholly put an end 
to the difference, since, notwithstanding this admission, the 
one party make reason the judge in matters of faith, which 
the other will not allow.” 

“In fact we have not yet reached the point where the dis- 
pute hangs. The Heathen and the Mahommedans could ad- 
duce for their own faith that divine truth dwelling in the 
reason; but we Christians believe that we possess the only 
true Revelation.” 

Theodore referred to the opinion of Clement and other old 
fathers of the church, who had also admitted a revelation 
of the Divine Reason or Logos in the heathen religions. He 
argued, that as enlightened Christians, we ought to recognize 
even in the most degraded national superstitions a ray of the 
divine light. 

“I do not object to that, answered the teacher, “but the 
Christian faith in the manifest Son of God, and the fulfilment 
of all divine revelations through him, rests on something quite 
different.” 

“Well, we see in Christianity the most perfect revelation, 
because the reason has been fully manifested in it.” a 

“But how do you know this, and what proof have you of it” 

“I know it with my reason, and the proof is, that my reasae 
is wholly satisfied by the truth of Christianity.” 
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“But what if this satisfaction was not felt—if the misled 
reason made demands of Christianity which it cannot satisfy, 
It is true, that the reason in its original purity, cannot be mis- 
led, but the understanding, which investigates and reflects, 
may. What do you think then of the connexion of the un- 
derstanding to revelation?” 

Theodore was about replying, when the conversation was 
broken off by the entrance of a stranger. The professor urged 
our friend to repeat his visit soon. He went away unwillingly, 
since the last question had taken away from him the conclusion 
he had just arrived at. He thpught about it long, but could 
get no clear view of the matter. Busied with these thoughts, 
he went to find Teresa, whom he had promised to accompany 
this evening to the theatre. 





CHAPTER 7. 


Teresa received her lover with her usual cheerfulness. You 
certainly come, said she, directly from your books, and it must 
have been one of the darkest of all that you have been study- 
ing—hence those clouds?’ With her fair hand she smoothed 
his forehead, and he took it and pressed it tenderly to his lips. 

You are partly right, said he. I have just had a conversa- 
tion with Professor A. whose lectures, as you know, | 
attend; and the subject of which we spoke, yet occupies 
my thoughts. 

Do not let my father hear that, said Teresa, for he is already 
dissatisfied at your attending these lectures, which, as he 
thinks, draw you away too much from the actual world into 
the ideal. I have no objection to your dreams, as my father 
calls them, unless they should make you forget me. How 
is that? Can you think of me while you are pursuing your 
philosophical game? 

Dear Teresa, said Theodore, how can any thing in me 
be separated from that love which fills my heart? The 
Truth which I seek shall ijlumine and purify the life which is 
devoted to you, and beautified by your love. I shall become 
by it more worthy of you. Good, said she. I love you for 
this enthusiasm; and this dark, earnest look with the melan- 
choly lines around the eyes attracted me from the first. But 
now you must lay aside that solemnity, for people will think 
we have had a quarrel, if you stand so gloomily by my side. 
Come, I will sing you a cheerful song. 

And so she sang, with all her peculiar grace, the following 
little song from Goethe. 
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I think of thee—when the sun’s brightness streams 
From the far ocean; 

When on the fount linger the moon’s soft beams, 
With quiet motion. 


I see thee, love—when up the distant road, 
The dust draws nigh; 

When travellers, late at night, near our abode, 
Pass slowly by. 


I hear thee, when it makes the dry leaves move, 
The rustling rill; 
Often I run to listen in the grove, 
When all is still. 
Ever I’m with thee, though you may be far, 
To me you’re near— 
The sun goes down, twinkles a single star; 
O were you here! 


Theodore was delighted. She took his arm, and they went 
to the theatre. 

That evening was played, Schiller’s “Maid of Orleans.” The 
actress who took the part of Joan of Arc, expressed well how 
she was moved and inspired by a higher Power, to which she 
humbly yielded herself. The moment, in the last act, when 
her chains fall from her, was very exciting. Theodore had 
been wholly carried away by the representation, and he sat 
silent by the side of his beloved. He felt for the first time that 
he could not share with her the feelings of his heart; a kind of 
repulsion kept him back. Teresa was very animated in her 
remarks on the performance, and praised the acting of Joanna, 
but she did not touch the point which appeared to Theodore 
soimportant. She laughed at him for being to-day so mono- 

— and thoughtful—by which she made him yet more 
silent. 

After the play, a party collected in the house of Landeck, 
which was composed of a variety of characters. The con- 
versation fell on the way in which Joan was acted. Many 
praised the scenery and the truth of costume and decoration. 
A young preacher, who passed for a thinking and enlightened 
man, doubted altogether whether Joan could be played with 
nature and truth, since the whole character was fictitious. 
Schiller had committed a great mistake in choosing for a tragic 
heroine an impostor, as Joan unquestionably was; Shakspeare 
had more justly represented her as a witch; and Schiller had 
metamorphosed her thus, simply from his taste for the reviving 
superstition in wonders and portents. 
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Teresa, said the old Landeck, you said a very true word. 
It vexes me to see such follies brought upon the stage in our 
enlightened times. Is it not absurd that a half-crazy girl, 
who dreams visions about the Virgin Mary, should prophesy 
before the king and the arch-bishop, be recognized by them as 
a divinely commissioned being, and perform deeds beyond the 
might of heroes. 

Suppose it is not true, dear father, said Teresa, it is still so 
beautiful! We cannot help feeling with this enthusiast or im- 
postor. The poet has given her so tender a heart, and her fate 
is so touching, that she wins our entire interest. 

But why should it not be true?” said an old lady, who was 
thought to be in connexion with the Hernnhuters. “Similar 
things are spoken of in the Bible. The Spirit of God falls upon 
prophets and heroes, and they prophesy and perform extraor- 
dinary things.” 

Pardon me, dear madam,” answered the preacher, “if 1 
dispute the force of this analogy. We must consider the 
maid of Arc an impostor, since we do not, like the Catholics, 
worship the Virgin Mary as a saint or goddess, but consider 
doing this an idolatrous superstition. Much too might be 
said, if it would not carry us too far, concerning the prophets 
of the Old Testament, by which the credibility of Schiller’s 
prophetess would gain nothing.” 

Theodore had hitherto listened in silence to this dispute, 
and was at first uncertain which view of the matter to take. 
Full of the thought which he had just received, (of the possibility 
of a divine revelation,) the sight of Joan, with her religious 
enthusiasm, caused him to believe that what the Bible ie 
of the pouring out of the Spirit, contained more truth than he 
had till now believed. The harsh, cold judgment of the 
preacher, for whom he felt no high esteem, offended him; and 
he thought that the man, on account of his office, ought to 
have spoken differently, although he did not deny that the 
faith in the virgin was a superstitious one. It often happens, 
that an opinion we have entertained ourselves, becomes sus- 
pected or odious, in the mouth of another, with whom we have 
no sympathy in other things. So happened it now with our 
friend. Ina moment, as by a stroke of lightning, all his views 
were altered; he entered into the conversation, and said with 
animation— 

“Though we Protestants must consider the worship of the 
virgin a superstition; yet, like every other, it contains a cer- 
tain truth in it, and includes in it faith, though a faith mixed 
witherror. When the maid believed herself to receive revela- 
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tions from the virgin, it was an error of the imagination and 
the understanding; but she was actually filled with a higher 
spirit. Her pure and humble soul, abstracted from earthly 
things, lost .in dreaming contemplation, was kindled by the 
divine sparks which slumber in every human soul, but which 
we too often suffer to be smethered by passions and earthly 
thoughts, she obediently surrendered herself to the higher 
power which swayed her—a supernatural strength inspired 
her—a purer light streamed through her soul. So she was 
enabled to look through with clear giance the mists which 
confused the wisest, bear down with superhuman force the 
obstacles to which the bravest had yielded. | felt very keenly 
during the representation, how true it is that the Divine Spirit 
loves to be shed forth into a fragile but pure vessel, and 
ordains strength out of weakness.” 

“As to your opinion of inspiration and divine influence,” 
said the preacher, after a short pause, in which the most of 
the company looked with wonder at Theedore, who had 
spoken with a kind of enthusiasm—“it appears to me wholly 
akin to mysticism. This, to be sure, is becoming more and 
more the fashion, even in this capital, yet must I so much the 
more feel myself bound to oppose it. Whenever you admit 
of supernatural impulses and knowledge as possible, you 
open the door to all kinds of fanaticism. Every fool may 
declare himself inspired, and there is no means of dispro- 
ving it.” 

“How so?” said Theodore. “If he says and does what is 
irrational, he wil! neither be heard nor followed.” 

“Then you make reason, it seems, the test of the truth of 
inspiration, yet you ascribe it an origin and source above the 
reason.” 

“There is nothing inconsistent in that,” replied Theodore, 
for in the reason itself is a supernatural principle.” 

“Teresa, who remarked that her father was not pleased with 
this conversation, here said—Plunge not so deeply, learned 
sirs, in these philosophical inquiries, or we ladies can never 
follow you. Especially have nothing to do with mysticism, 
for the very word makes me shudder—it always seems to me 
as gloomy as a monk’s cell.” 

“You think of it, dear Teresa,” said Theodore, as worse 
than it is. True mysticism has also a gay and joyful side. 
All life is in its depths and inmost recesses, mystic, and rushes 
up from a hidden fount. Religion is not alone in its myst 
cism; Art and Poetry have theirs too; and there is even a mys 
ticism of Love.” 
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“We then,” whispered Teresa, will keep to the last kind of 
mysticism, and no other shall take you away from me.” 

Theodore pressed her hand, and said, “Fear not, dearest 
Teresa, it is your love alone which inspires in me every thing 
great and noble.” As warmly as he said and believed this, 
he yet had in his heart a certain emptiness. He felt that he 
had been understood by none of the company, not even by 
Teresa; that by what he had expressed, he had gone out of 
the circle of ideas and opinions which ruled among them; this 
became clear to him when he had reached his home, and 
reflected in cold blood on what had passed. In the mean time 
he paid no great heed to it, and only thought of following out 
further his new ideas. 





Arr. 12.—LETTERS, 


On the Difficulties of Religion. By Catuantne E. Bercuer, 
Hartlord—Belknap & Hammersley, 1836—pp. 350. 


This book is for all those who are not evangelical Christians, 
whether Atheists, Deists, Universalists, Unitarians, or heretics 
in the abstract. It is written in a kind and Christian spirit, 
the only exception being in the first letter, in which Frances 
Wright is personally abused; this abuse is according to the 
preface, unwise and unchristian, and is ciearly unwomanly; 
we hope therefore in another edition to see it wholly blotted 
out. 

The parts of the work in which we feel most interested are 
those addressed to Unitarians, and upon them we shall remark 
briefly, but freely. Our object will be to show from these 
Letters, what we tried to show from Dr. Beecher’s Views in 
Theology, the nothingness of the dividing lines between the 
Unitarian and the modern evangelical Christian. 

In doing this, we will first state the principles contained in 
the Sth and 9th Letters, every part of which we look at as 
true, and worthy of all praise. In these Letters it is agreed 
that character will decide our fate after death, and that, of 
those things bearing upon character, that which we may and 
should influence is “the governing purpose of our lives;”—per- 
fect elements of character we cannot have,—principles that 
shall never fail, we cannot have,—sure views of right and truth 
we cannot have, but a right and Godly purpose of life we can | 
and must have: this purpose must be to give God the first 
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place in our affections, and his service the first place in our 
interests and efforts; this is “true piety;” this is what we must 
do to be saved.—(p. 330.) 

Such are Miss Beecher’s views of the evangelical faith, and 
from them we will draw but this one inference, that the im- 
portance of our views of right and truth rests upon the power 
of influencing the character, and of course, that such views as 
cannot influence the character, are unimportant as respects 
salvation. 

Let us now, with these things in mind, see what are the 
differences between the Unitarian and his opponent. 

Unitarianism, it is said (p. 272) does not teach the distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity; and in the 19th Letter, we have at 
some length these “distinctive doctrines:” The great one is 
the Divinity of Christ, and this doctrine is important because 
it affects the character, and it affects the character thus,—if 
Christ were God, then God has made a personal sacrifice for 
us, and thus is a strong cause of love to God produced, which 
does not exist if Christ were not God; nay, if he were not, we 
shall give to Christ what is due to God—our supreme love. 
In order to make the conclusion just one other premise is to be 
proved, viz: that man will love more strongly a Being that left 
this world for his good some centuries since, than a Being that 
guards him daily, and daily blesses him. Unless this is clear, 
it is not clear that God’s identity with Christ will induce us to 
love him any the more; if it is for Christ’s character that we 
love him, or for his death as a proof of that character, the 
argument has no weight, for the purity and nobleness of the 
Son takes not from that of the Father; and before a faith in 
the Divinity of Christ can be shown to affect the character, 
we must show a disposition in man to love those that make 
sacrifices for him long since, rather than those that do him 
good now. Moreover, if Christ were God, where was the 
sacrifice, the essence of which must have been leaving this 
life? Again, if the argument have any force, the Trinitarian 
should love Christ far more than either of the ether Persons in 
the Trinity. And yet again, if it be true, we always should 
in fact, love the self-sacrificing patriot more than our nearest 
and kindest living friend. 

Miss Beecher speaks of Christ’s death as a new manifesta- 
tion of the character of God; very true, but it was not the 
manifestation of a new trait in that character. Our views of 
God’s character as Unitarians, agree with hers in kind, and we 
say in degree; and if so, the Divinity of Christ is nota distinctive 
Gospel doctrine affecting character, 
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The next “distinctive doctrine” seems to be that punishment 
will be eternal and certain. The certainty Unitarians believe 
in, but respecting the perpetuity they are divided; but can any 
one that has read the Bible think that my faith as to when the 
chance to reform will end, determines my being a Christian’ 
Is the one great purpose of Christ’s mission to teach the eter- 
nity of punishment? If not, then a universal rejection of that 
doctrine by Unitarians, should not exclude them from the pale 
of Christianity, any more than a belief or disbelief in a death- 
bed repentance. 

The only other “distinctive doctrine” mentioned by Miss 
Beecher, is the necessity of piety, or a supreme love of God 
and devotion to his will and work, and in her views as to this 
necessity, we believe Unitarians wiil in general agree, as far 
as she has explained them; at least Unitarianism does not 
reject the doctrine, nor do Unitarians profess not to know 
whether they need do any thing to be saved, as is insinuated 
on p. 331: we say “insinuated,” because the assertion is only, 
in substance, that Unitarians are not agreed as to the duration 
of punishment, while the phrase seems to mean that they are 
not agreed that men need do any thing for their salvation; 
we are happy to say this is the only thing like perversion that 
we have met with. 

From this work, then, we do not learn that the school to 
which Miss Beecher belongs holds any doctrine affecting 
character, which Unitarians reject; but does it equally agree 
in the faith of the old Calvinists. Look for a moment at the 
position of the new school; it thinks man able to help himself, 
and thinks God has offered him certain motives to do so; on 
one side stands the Unitarian, agreeing that man can help him- 
self, but not agreed as to the motives offered; on the other is 
the old Calvinist, denying man’s ability, and of course all 
motives, for it is absurd to talk of God’s offering motives to 
one that cannot move; and yet this new school claims to be 
of the same sect even with the last man, and denies the very 
name of Christian to the first. Does not the statement prove 
the inconsistency. 

But Miss Beecher speaks not of the Unitarians’ faith alone, 
but also of those that claim to be Unitarians, of their coldness, 
worldiiness, and want of Christian fervor; and in most that 
she says we agree. We believe our sect to be in a great 
measure composed of those that think less of positive religious 
duties, than they do of denying opposing dogmas: there is a 
vast deal of good in the orthodox theologies which they cast 
out with what they hold to be bad, and the result is a great 
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want of real feeling, true piety, genuine devotion, and firm 
faith. We wish Unitarians did feel as their faith should lead 
them to, the absolute necessity of that love of God which 
would make the great end of life his service; we wish they 
would read the Bible more to learn what they should do, and 
should believe: we are too often sceptics, too seldom believers, 
forced into existence on the principle of opposition and nega- 
tion. We have as yet neglected too much all affirmation and 
positive teaching. But, though error must be warred with, it 
is a nobler and better task to teach Truth than to root out 
Falsehood; and never, while we feel how widely most of us 
stray from the true path of action, while we know how few 
serve God and do His will as the first of duties, need we give 
what little strength we have to disputes on points too knotted 
and twisted to serve any purpose, unless it be to kindle unholy 
warfare. 

Let any Unitarian read Miss Beecher’s work, and he will 
be surprised to see how reasonable a thing is modern Evan- 
gelical Christianity. We wish all of her faith would speak it 
as plainly as she does; we wish they would drop their mislead- 
ing nomenclature; it is not fair nor honest to use debateable 
terms in theology, when clear ones abound. To talk of ina- 
bility, when they mean unwillingness; and our sinning in 
Adam when they mean that we sin ourselves. Let these oppo- 
nents of old Calvinism stand boldly out and denounce it, not 
seek to creep under its skirts and stab it there; why fight so 
fora name? Why turn from the open arms of Truth, to claim 
a place under the scant mantle of Presbyterianism? There is 
and can be no broader line of division between two religious 
parties than does and must exist between the advocates of 
ability and those of inability; it is no mere metaphysical ques- 
tion upon which they differ, but one that is ever influencing, if 
not the conduct, the character; what is a difference about the 
Trinity compared to it? And yet there are those that “wish to 
heal this difference;” as well might they cut off a man’s head, 
and then wish to heal the wound. 

There are some letters in Miss B’s book respecting the un- 
fairness of Unitarians in controversy and other points, all 
which we pass, in the hope, however, that some able hand may 
hereafter discuss them; and with the wish that such as can, 
will read these Letters, we leave them. J. H. P. 
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Art. 13.—REASONS FOR LEAVING THE LAW. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry, why I leave my pro- 
fession, I answer, Ist, because in a city it is too sedentary 
and adverse to firm health; 2d, because the drudgery of it is 
injurious to the intellect; 3d, because the devotion which it 
requires is greater than I am willing to give to any merely 
worldly concern, which either does not aflect my higher pow- 
ers or impairs them; and 4th, because the rules of morality by 
which lawyers are governed, do not, in many points, coincide 
with my own views, and I am not independent enough of my 
daily labor, to enable me to oppose the ways of the profession. 
Upon this last point alone shall I say any thing. 

The common code among the lawyers with whom I have 
talked, is this, that they are not called on to refuse to conduct 
suits, the bringing or resisting of which is clearly wrong on 
the part of their client; and that their business is to see the law 
enforced, and not to attend to the equitable operation of that 
law in certain cases: for instance, one man rents a house of 
another for a month, when the month is up, the owner wishes 
to let it to some one else, and the tenant wishes to retain it 
though he has no shadow of right; this tenant goes toa lawyer 
and states his wish, the lawyer sees that he has no claim, but 
he appears for him before the justice, the justice decides against 
the tenant, but his proceedings have, in some point, been in- 
formal, and the lawyer takes advantage of this want of form 
to remove the case to a higher court, where it may remain un- 
decided for one or two years, during which time the tenant 
retains possession. In this case, the lawyer, instead of refusing 
to assist in gaining what he knows to be an unjust claim, uses 
the law, which was made to prevent injustice, to work injus- 
tice; he sees the claim to be wrong in the claimant, he knows 
that should he assist the claimant as a friexd, he would be 
equally in the wrong, but as a dawyer he does right: now to 
my mind, no man can rightfully do as a lawyer, what is wrong 
in him as a man; he cannot by assuming a profession put otf 
God’s moral law: and as to his duty being to see the law ful- 
filled, it is not so if the law is meant to work injustice; nor if, 
from man’s imperfection, it does work injustice in particular 
cases; his duty is to see the purpose of the law, and not its 
letter, fulfilled, and that is justice. 

It is said, however, that the law must be literally carried 
out, or it becomes uncertain, and the consequent ar injury 
more than outweighs the private good: this principle should 
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make the Judge always respect the law, no matter what evil 
results from its application, and it may even warrant the law. 
yer in taking advantage of technicalities in the progress of a 
just suit, because to neglect them may cause looseness of prac- 
tice and evil, but it can never authorise him to commence an 
unjust suit, or bring up technicalities that they may be vio- 
lated. 

I have spoken of the creed above referred to as common 
among those lawyers that I have consulted; perhaps the ex- 


pression is too broad; at any rate I do not know that most of . 


the profession hold to it in its bare form; and I know some 
that abhor it; but most of those with whom I have talked, ap- 
proved it, and among them were men of pure character and 
romantic notions of honor. ‘To me the doctrine seems opposed 
to all sound morality, and I hope there are those coming for- 
ward in the West that will doit away. While men think 
the course right and Christian, I made no charge against them; 
we are all too self-deceiving to make that safe; for though their 
error (as I think it) may result from their interest and non- 
examination, and so be criminal, it is equally certain that it 
may not be; but against the creed that a man may do as a 
lawyer, what would be wrong as a friend and fellow-man, | 
would enter my protest as strongly as against any criminal 
and immoral doctrine; nor do I believe the profession will 
ever exert the influence they should until they declare this 
doctrine rank heresy. Their duties, their powers, their priv- 
ileges are in themselves noble and Christian, but they are as 
yet perverted and disgraced by too many, and that without 
reproof. J. H. P. 





Arr. 14.—THIS IS WHAT THEY CALL ELOQUENCE. 


Are you going to hear Mr. B. preach to-night? asked a 
friend of mine a few days ago. He is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished preacher in his church, and is expected to make an 
extraordinary effort this evening, as it is an especial occasion. 
Every body will be there. 

Being a stranger in the land, and of course eager to learn 
as much as possible of its famous preachers, I of course went 
to hear this famed Chrysostom of the modern church. 


I found the chapel, the largest in the city, fast filling up, and 


soon so full, that there was hardly a place to be found in the 
aisle to stand upon. This might well be, for not to speak of 
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the preacher’s notoriety, notice had been given in the papers 
and in hand-bills several days previous. 

The preacher began by reading a chapter from the Bible. 
A brother clergyman offered a prayer very simple, fervent 
and coherent. After the singing a hymn in the usual way of 
this church—two lines read by the preacher, and then sung by 
the congregation, we sat in breathless silence waiting for 
the expected feast of eloquence. Mr. B. named his text, 
“Tell his disciples that he is risen,” and pronounced his purpose 
to preach on the Resurrection of our Saviour. As he began 
to speak, I looked for the devout manner, and the unction to 
be naturally expected from a favorite of the Methodist church, 
and listening to his husky, hurried, and frequently breaking 
voice, I presumed he must be suffering under a cold. How- 
ever, it is not of his voice that I wish to speak, but of the ap- 
parent spirit of the man, and the style of his sermon. 

Never in all the range of my experience did I ever witness 
either in the pulpit, in the legislative hall—at the bar, or in the 
street, such an exhibition of overbearing arrogance, such in- 
flation, and such bombast. He spoke without any apparent 
inspiration from his pulpit. His gestures were vague and un- 
meaning, ‘as of one that beateth the air.” He would stretch 
his arms high in air; first on this side, then on that, and dash 
his body from one side of the pulpit to the other, as if under 
the operation of some galvanic power, rather than inspired by 
thought or any of the soul’s emotions. But stop. I must not 
say any thing more of his manner, for he said he was unwell. 
I will say a word of his sermon, which was evidently premedi- 
tated, as I understood that he had preached it before in a dis- 
tant place, in precisely the same language, in so far as my in- 
formant, who had before heard it, could remember. 

The sermon had certainly matter enough in it for any one’s 
desire. It was I think fully an hour and a half long. He 
spoke of the proofs of the Resurrection—met the argument 
against the alleged fact on the score of its declared impossi- 
bility—tried to refute Hume’s objection against all miracles— 
brought up fully the positive proof of our Lord’s Resurrection, 
and ended by shewing the effects of his resurrection—and the 
truths deduced from it, and finally gave a word-piling descrip- 
tion of the horrors of hell and the joys of heaven. With his 
argument I will not quarrel here. Certainly some parts of it 
Were very good and well stated. But it was all to no pur- 
pose, for since the great object of his sermon must have been 
to convince unbelievers, its purpose must have been entirely 

defeated by his arrogant and savage denunciations of all those, 
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who had the least doubt of the truth of what he was proving. 
But I will not insist further on this point. 

Such a piece of pedantry I never heard. It was perhaps 
well enough for him to disembowel Paley’s Evidences or 
West’s Treatise on the Resurrection, of their names and dates, 
I will not blame him for quoting what he called “the melan- 
choly dirge of old Moschus.” But surely it is outrageous 
for any man, who undertakes to address a common sensible 
audience, to rob the dictionary of its largest words and terms, 
that three-quarters of the people would not understand. | 
confess that though I call myself an educated man, I was 
sometimes at a loss to understand him, I would quote some of 
the gorgeous, purple passages which the preacher seemed most 
to value, were I not afraid of doing him injustice by inserting 
here and there one of those common pithy Saxon words, which 
he seems to despise so much, when compared with his mon- 
grel speech of mixed French, Latin, and English. Suffice it 
to say, that he was full of such words as exhumation, che 
d’ceuvre, &c. 

On the whole, I was disgusted not only with the manner 
and the phraseology, but with the moral tenor of his speaking 
and writing. So seemed the people of acknowledged sense 
of those who heard him. And yet many people spoke of 
the eloquent sermon, the delightful manner and the beautiful 
language! This is what the world call eloquence, I suppose. 
“The world is still deceived by ornament”—asaying of Shaks- 
peare’s, which may be paraphrased—man is the dupe of 
humbuggery still. 

As a learner in the school of the Apostles, I have been 
taught to call him an eloquent preacher who utters moral and 
spiritual truths as if he felt them. I can love and admire the 
humblest and least gifted preacher, who will speak as if he felt 
what he says. In such an one I can tolerate any peculiarities 
either of tameness or violence. But an affected, arrogant, 
screaming, thrashing, word-piling preacher, I do utterly abom- 
inate. If Mr. B’s style is what they call eloquence, I say, 
Heaven deliver us from having such a gift. 

After the sermon, Mr. W. who had made the opening prayer 
arose and addressed the meeting in behalf of the Methodist 
cause at New Orleans. He spoke with great energy, pre- 
cision, clearness and suasion. He used words as the channels 
of thought, and not thoughts as the channels of words: he 
spoke as if he had something to say, and not as if he wanted 
tosay something. In listening to him, I felt as if escaped from 
the gas-lights, daubed scenes, close air, and tinsel pageantly 
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of a theatre, into the fresh open atmosphere and into the free 
broad fields of nature. Yet this was not “what they call elo- 
quence.” 

Cincinnati. 





OBITUARY. 


Diep in New York city—May—Cnaruns C. Exerrson, Esq. 
of a rapid consumption—aged 26. 

Many an eye, as it has read the above ennouncement of the 
death of this high-minded and gifted young man must have 
borne its tearful witness to his virtues, and to the loss his 
friends and the community have sustained. 

The writer little thought, while a few months ago, he was 
listening to the lofty and spiritual eloquence from Mr. Emer- 
son’s lips, that those lips would be soon mute in the grave, 
and that eye so bright and full of flame, would soon be quench- 
ed in death. He was then deliv ering a lecture on Socrates to 
a large and enraptured audience. It was a performance wor- 
thy of any man’s pen and heart. Many of those who heard 
this lecture, will doubtless always remen iber him in connexion 
with it, and rejoice that they can have in their minds so vivid 
and spiritual amemorial. ‘They will remember how he spoke 
of Socrates as having a foreshadowing of the coming of Christ, 
and what a striking * view he gave of the demon of Socrates— 
that inward light which alw ays shone upon his pathway, and 
guided him in life, and revealed to him the one God. 

Mr. Emerson was without a superior in his collegiate 
course, if he hadan equal. He was remarkable as a w riter of 
pure and strong Engli ‘+h. His classical attainments were 
equally remarkable. Besides attending to the arduous duties 
of his legal profession, he found much time to devote to poetry, 
natural sciences, and all the studies that refine and elevate. 

He was a man of a remarkably spiritual mind. It is for 
this, more than all his other excellencies, that we prize him, 
and are glad to make mention of his character in these pages. 
He was a man who had faith in the spiritual world. Belong- 
ing to a profession which is apt to make even lofty minds the 
drudges of business and the slaves of petty interests, he was 
neither a drudge of earthly care, nor a slave to earth-born 
passion. He had time and attention to give to the culture of 
his higher nature, and to fitting it for the eterna] world. 
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A little incident will shew his character and the peculiar 
power of his mind, better than any detailed description. He 
once had occasion to deliver a lecture in one of our large 
manufacturing towns in Massachusetts. The weather was 
rainy and the audience small. Toa friend who expressed his 
regret that the audience was so small, he said, that if he could 
be sure of the earnest attention of a single mind, he should 
have enough to satisfy him—he should have object and inspi- 
ration enough. The lecture which was a noble one, and 
much more elevated in its philosophy and moral tone, than is 
usual on such popular occasions, was delivered before the 
meagre audience. 

About a year afterwards, a rough looking operative in one 
of the factories was heard talking enthusiastically about a 
lecture he had heard the previous winter, and gave a complete 
account of it to his comrades, and heartily wished that the 
young man might come and repeat it to a larger audience. | 
do not know whether Mr. Emerson ever heard this story. If 
he did, he must have been happy in finding his wish gratified 
in having one attentive listener. If he did not hear it, he must 
still have been blessed in possessing a mind that thought itself 
fully repaid for its labors, by being able to address even but a 
single human soul, with words of philosophical truth and 
spiritual faith. 

He is gone. We mourn not for him. Indeed a sort of sad 
pleasure crossed my mind, when I heard of his passage. 


‘For he was ours! and may that word of pride 
Drown, with its lofty tone, pain’s bitter cry, 
With us, the fierce storm over, he could ride 
At anchor, in safe harbor, fixedly. 
Yet onward did his mighty spirit stride 
To Goodness, Beauty, Truth, eternally. 
And far behind, dissolved in mists away, 
That which confines us all, the Common, lay.”’* 8. 


* From Goethe’s lines on Schiller. 
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